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What is SAUCE for the goose 
is SAUCE for the gander 


@ You manufacture a commodity admirably suited to 
American needs. Through years of effort you have converted a great 
public to its use. You determine to sell it abroad. 


Do you consign this product blindly to foreign corre- 
spondents? Do you change the character of your merchandise to meet the 
whims of various markets? Do you immediately open branch offices in 
each of the countries you wish to enter? Hardly that. 


First, you select those countries where you know your 
goods can be used. You establish local distributor connections. Where 
trade and territory warrant, you establish branch offices, promoting to 
their management men thoroughly trained in your business. Where local 
conditions dictate, you modify package, contents or sales policies— 
advisedly. In short, you retain control of your business. 


Advertising is a characteristic American development. 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Incorporated, have contributed largely to its present 
high standards and successful practice. 


In placing export advertising we are governed by the 
same sound principles you use in export merchandising. 


We have intimate knowledge of overseas markets, 
merchandising methods and advertising media. Our responsibility is 
recognized by foreign publishers. 

As occasion demands, we conform export advertising 
to local customs. But in every event we maintain control through our 
creative and executive offices in Philadelphia. 


A representative of our Export Division will gladly visit 
you to discuss the advantages of placing your foreign advertising through 


N. W. AYER & SON, INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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1800 new products—all of them put on the market 
during the last two depression years. 
Some of them successes. * Others failures. Why? 
The answer is to be found in the plans behind them. 
Were they tested against consumer needs, production 


possibilities, 


dealer 


demand? Was the advertising 


based on a thorough knowledge of consumer wants and 


needs? 





Was it tested against experience, against 


actual market conditions? Were they “long shots”—or 


carefully conceived 
General Foods has been unusually successful with its new products. 


“sure-things?” 
The 


reason lies in its product development program and the use of advertising 


which is an essential part of that program. 


In its essentials this program 


can be used by any manufacturer, large or small. 
The plan’s the thing—not the size of the company. 


Test —Test —Test 


The Essentials of a Product Development Program 


As Told to C. B. Larrabee by 


Lewis W. Waters 


Vice-President, General Foods Corporation 


AN up-to-date products develop- 
ment program requires not only 
aggressive advertising and a lot of 
that good old-fashioned commodity 
known as merchandising sense but 
also a mixture of sociology, econo- 
mics, chemistry, research and en- 
gineering. 

We have found it is a peculi- 
arity of depression conditions that 
they encourage invention and the 
last two years have been no excep- 
tion. I have seen it estimated that 
during that period more than 1,800 
new products have been developed 
and put on the market seeking the 
consumer’s favor. 

A discouraging number of these 
have been failures and the cause of 
these failures lies in a lack of un- 
derstanding on the part of the 
sponsors as to what is necessary 
before a new product can be 
launched successfully. 


During the last two or three 
years General Foods has success- 
fully launched several new prod- 
ucts. One of them, Grape-Nuts 
Flakes, backed by tested advertis- 
ing, has jumped from nowhere 
to a place well up near the head of 
cold cereals. We have also made 
marked improvements in many of 
our established products and are 
carrying on a continuous and ac- 
tive program of package improve- 
ment. 

It is significant that during the 
same period our laboratories have 
developed several new products 
that have never seen the light of 
nation-wide marketing. Some of 
these have been shelved—for 
further improvement or until the 
day when we believe conditions are 
right for their marketing. They : 
have not stood up against the rigid 
tests that we believe are an es- 
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Lewis W. Waters 


sential part of a research and de- 
velopment program. 

A well-planned product develop- 
ment program starts not within the 
laboratory walls or behind execu- 
tive desks. It finds its beginning 
out in the market where consumers 


are living, developing desires, com- 
promising wish with necessity, etc. 

Therefore, the first essential of 
a product development program is 
a sociological and economic under- 
standing of what is going on in the 


so-called American scene. This 
may sound discouragingly impos- 
ing as just stated but, as a matter 
of fact, the average salesman is a 
working student of sociology and 
many a retailer as a_ practical 
student of economics could give 
valuable information to a college 
professor. 

For instance, here are just a few 
of the things which today are im- 
portant for any company to know 
before it brings out a new product. 

Has urban growth definitely 
slowed down? Is the back-to-the- 
land movement merely a depression 
phenomenon or does it mark a 
permanent trend? 

A large New York department 
store announces that during the last 
few years there has been a definite 
trend away from baby grand pianos 
toward uprights. Is this depart- 
ment store’s experience exceptional 
or is the trend toward smaller liv- 
ing quarters for the average family 
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to be more or less permanent in 
its effect on products of all sizes? 

Is the average kitchen smaller or 
larger than it used to be? What 
effect are labor-saving home d 
vices having on the habits of wo- 
men? Is the demand for pack- 
aged merchandise increasing? 

Furthermore, what do consumers 
do? How do they eat? How do 
they buy? What are their aesthe- 
tic. standards? What advertising 
appeals will fit best into current 
marketing conditions? 

These are just a few of the im- 
portant questions that form the 
foundation stones of a product de- 
velopment program. 

Recently, we improved Jell-O 
Here was a product that had en- 
joyed wide sales but our experi- 
ence made us believe that if we 
could improve the product by mak- 
ing it easier to prepare, we could 
further entrench ourselves in the 
market and increase sales. We 
knew that women were looking for 
time-savers and that convenience 
was an important factor in any 
buying. 

Today Jell-O can be prepared 
with warm water instead of hot 
water as in the past and the time 
of preparation has been cut down 
materially. Part of our reason for 
making this improvement was 
based on our knowledge of the 
habits of the consumers. 

The second essential in a prod- 
uct development program is a good 
research set-up. Our company is 
fortunate in being the merger of a 
number of companies with the re- 
sult that we have more than 
twenty laboratories located in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 

During the last two or three 
years we have found it advisable 
to maintain our activity in these 
laboratories and they are working 
vigorously on research problems. 
It is difficult to make an exact 
estimate of how this research time 
is spent but, roughly, it would be 
possible to say that a third of it is 
devoted to the improvement of old 
products, a third to the develop- 
ment of new products, and a third 
to the gathering of technical in- 
formation which may not be im- 
mediately valuable but gives us a 
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more thorough knowledge of food 
chemistry which eventually will be 
turned to good use. 

Once a month each of these 
laboratories sends in a report of 
its work during the preceding 
thirty days. These reports come 
to my desk and are carefully 
studied by myself and others in my 
de a In every case the man 

ho does the work makes a report. 
Thus the information comes first- 
hand and is not distilled through 

laboratory chief. In addition to 
the advantage of getting the in- 
formation first-hand, this also 
makes it possible for us at head- 
quarters to keep in touch with the 
work of our various laboratory 
men and to observe unusual merit 
when it appears. 

While our laboratories special- 
ize, each in some branch of food 
chemistry, we frequently call on 
them to do work outside of their 
line. For instance, we find that a 
chemist who has been working on 
coffee may contribute something 
of real value when a cereal prob- 
lem is put up to him. Our various 
laboratory men know this with the 
result that we get frequent sug- 
gestions from them concerning 
products not exactlv in their line. 

\ third essential in a product de- 
elopment program is a willingness 
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not only to accept new ideas but 
also to stimulate them from sources 
other than those that are expected 
to produce them. 

For instance, in our main office 
we are continually getting sugges- 
tions from outsiders. The great 
majority of these are not new but 
anybody who brings in an idea is 
courteously received, is given a 
full opportunity to explain his 
idea, and if it has merit but is not 
logical for our use, we tell him 
were he may possibly market it. 

We also do everything we can 
to encourage our sales and produc- 
tion men to give us ideas. Fre- 
quently, they are ingenious fellows 
and they couple their ingenuity 
with their knowledge of what is 
wanted by dealers and consumers. 
Sometimes this combination gives 
us ideas worth while. 

Production men are continually 
in contact with production prob- 
lems and it is possible that we may 
get suggestions from them which 
will save us money or which will 
enable us to improve various prod- 
ucts. 

The fourth step in our program 
is our packaging committee. At 
our main office for some time we 
have maintained a department 
which is continually working to 

(Continued on page 78) 














Photo—Criterion Photocraft 
The Contrast Between Old and New in This Picture Shows How General Foods 
Improves Products, Packages and Processes 





Edgeworth Bunches Its Shots 


Full Pages Combine Several Copy Angles and Have Coupons for Both 
Men and Women 


B* way of starting the new year 
with an appropriate bang, Larus 
& Bro. Company, manufacturer of 
Edgeworth pipe tobacco, has gone 
into full pages in magazines in- 
stead of the single-column adver- 
tising it has used consis- 


men and one for the women, witl 
which they may obtain a sample of 
Edgeworth tobacco and a corn cob 
pipe for 10 cents, and thus make 
the flavor test. 

The idea of appealing to women 





tently for nearly eighteen 
years. 

Each advertisement pre- 
sents a number of different 
copy angles, each one of 
which would formerly have 
occupied a single small- 
space advertisement of its 
own. The company feels 
that by so bunching its 
shots it can create a greater 
impression upon a larger 
number of readers. 

Heretofore the company 
has used copy of a home- 
spun, newspaper style and 
with a newspaper-like lay- 
out and little, if any, space 
devoted to illustration. Only 
once before, during 1929, 
has the company used full 
pages. 

In the new series, the 
newspaper type of adver- 
tising is continued. The 
company believes that this 
is readable, despite its lengthiness, 
and that it carries a note of sin- 
cerity. 

Copy of the first advertisement 
prominently features the company’s 
radio program and at the same time 
conspicuously proposes a flavor 
test. The same advertisement in- 
cludes a short column of advice 
on how to choose pipes, with an ex- 
planation of the reason for own- 
ing several pipes. There is also a 
strong appeal to wives of pipe 
smokers. 

There are included in the adver- 
tisement, two coupons, one for the 


Salicon to Ingalls 
The K. A. Hughes Company, Boston, 
Salicon, has appointed Ingalls-Advertis- 
ing, of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 





| Here are e the Facts about 


Smoking Tobacco Pleasure 




















» EDGEWORTH ==: 


is not new for Edgeworth. A year 
and a half ago it ran its first ad- 
vertisement addressed to wives in 
a woman's magazine. The copy 
appealed to those women who 
would like to see their husbands 
smoke in “an easy, tranquil, re- 
laxed way,” and offered a corn cob 
pipe together with a liberal sam- 
ple of Edgeworth tobacco, free. 
The company continued advertising 
to women for several months and 
received a large response to its 
coupon offer. It was discovered 
that women are much interested in 
having their husbands smoke pipes 


+ 


Elgin Appoints Thompson 

The advertising account of the Elgir 
National Watch Company, Chicago, has 
been placed with the J. Walter Thom 
son Company. 
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A Great Market for 
Profitable Sales! 


HREE hundred thousand homes in 

the Milwaukee retail trading area 
spend $600,000,000annually—more than 
$500 for every man, woman and child. 


Purchases are 23 per cent above the 
national average—49 per cent above in 
Milwaukee. Income tax returns double 


the United States average. A greater 
proportion of families own their homes 
in Wisconsin than anywhere else in 
the land. Only five cities in America 
have larger industrial payrolls than 
Milwaukee. None are more stable! 


A great sales opportunity is here 
combined with low advertising cost 
because The Journal alone covers 81 per 
cent of all homes in the city and suburbs 
having incomes of $3,000 and over. 


THe MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 
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tained 93% of the population and 94% 


of the retail sales of the entire country 
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EW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER 
BAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - LOS ANGELES - TORONTO 
ONTREAL - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - LONDON 
PARIS - FRANKFORT, 0. M. EACH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN 


TSELF EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE TO CLIENTS. 


cCann-Erickson Advertising 





5,000,000 Bottles in Eight Weeks 
Is Vicks Goal 


New Antiseptic at Low Price to Compete with Listerine Backed by 
$1,200,000 Campaign 


HE sale of 5,000,000 trial bot- 

tles is anticipated for its new 
product, Vicks Antiseptic, by the 
Vick Chemical Company. Space in 
1,300 newspapers in about 1,100 
cities is being used to introduce 
the product. The first advertise- 
ment appeared last week in a cam- 
paign that will continue for eight 
weeks. 

Announcements also are being 
made in a program that is going 
out over sixty-eight chain stations, 
with spot broadcasts over seventy- 
eight additional stations. 

Vick is chancing $1,200,000 in its 
drive to establish a place for itself 
in the antiseptic market. It is 
frankly stated that the company is 
catering to the idea that the con- 
sumer is paying too much for its 
antiseptics so the new product en- 
ters the field with the declaration 
that it is “born in a depression 
year, and priced accordingly,” at 
“half the usual price of other 
quality antiseptics.” 

Tests were conducted 
among the employees of 
the Vick company and its 
parent company, Drug, 
Inc., who, because of 
their number and the facil- 
ities for checking each de- 
tail from formula to dis- 
tribution, were considered 
sufficiently representative 
of consumer opinion. 

. B. Yates, sales man- 
ager, points out that in 
setting the objective at the 
movement of 5,000,000 trial 
bottles in eight weeks, the 
company has its experience 
with two new products in- 
troduced in 1931 as proof 
that it is not over-reaching 
itself. At that time the 
advertising appropriation 


was increased to more than 
double its size of previous 
years. 

“We moved then and are 
moving now against the 





trend of the times,” Mr. Yates 
said, “and contrary to the judgment 
of some of our business advisers. 
Thus far, however, we have had 
no regrets.” 

The then new products, Vicks 
Nose and Throat Drops, immedi 
ately established themselves. Sales 


the first season were twice those 


estimated. Volume, this year, it 
is reported, is nearly double last 
year’s figures for the same period. 
The new antiseptic is a depar- 
ture in company policy. Other 
products have been definitely as- 
sociated with the leader, Vicks 
VapoRub, in formula while the 
newest product is not. 
it goes to market under the spon- 
sorship of the Vick name, identi- 
fied as a member of the family. 
Copy admits that there are good 
antiseptics available to the public 
and hints that exaggerated claims 
lead people to expect too much in 
the way of product performance. 
All have one characteristic in com- 


ANTISEPTIC 
by VICKS 


HALF the 


quality antiseptic Ss 


at 


Born in a depression year ...and priced 
accordingly . .. 


TODAY a maton of Vice Vapatns 
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Vick Is Using the Bargain Appeal Heavily in 


a Fighting Campaign 





Of course 
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Only Three Newspapers, One of Which 


in Reaches 71% of Buying Power Homes 


a Opportunity market is located on the banks of the 
Detroit river and comprises America’s fourth city—an 
area with a huge population and for that reason a great 
market for the sale of goods regardless of times and 
conditions. It is the only market of its size anywhere 
with only three newspapers—one of which, The News, 
reaches 71% of the buying power homes. In Detroit and 

| suburbs, The News has 80% of its circulation concen- 
trated. No waste circulation of any kind when you 
employ the home newspaper! In this same area The 

| News has 37,000 more circulation than the next paper 
and 104,000 more circulation than the third paper, and, 
of course, it has the largest total circulation as well as 
the overwhelming home coverage. No other market of 
Detroit’s size offers such economical coverage, for no 
other such market is so adequately coverable with one 
newspaper. 


| | The Detroit News 


in Chicago Office THE HOME NEWSPAPER New York Office 
J. E. LUTZ I. A. KLEIN, INC, 
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mon, it is stated, in that they are 
too expensive. 

A pamphlet of directions, en- 
closed with each bottle of the new 
product, also takes opportunity to 
hit at extravagant claims made in 
antiseptic advertising. Tests made 
by chemists, it is reported, prove 
that antiseptic gargles do not 
materially help in eliminating colds. 
This indicates that Vicks antiseptic 
will not be advertised as a com- 
petitor to other of the company’s 
cold remedies, though its value 
for incipient colds is mentioned. 

The sample bottles are advertised 
at 10 cents while the regular ten- 
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ounce bottle is advertised at 35 
cents which, as is explained on the 
carton top figures “3% cents an 
ounce—half the usual Price of 
other quality antiseptics.” Granted 
that this statement sums up the 
comparative price situation, chain 
drug stores immediately have 
shaded the retail price. 

Window displays in New York, 
within one week of the introduc- 
tion of the product at the adver- 
tised price of 35 cents, are featur- 
ing the product on printed cards at 
33 cents. The sample bottle is 
held to the 10-cent price announced 
by the maker. 


+ 


Anheuser-Busch Adds a Million 


, 


N a statement made to PRINTERS 

Ink and which appeared in the 
July 14 issue, August A. Busch, 
president of Anheuser-Busch, Inc., 
St. Louis, said that his company 
was prepared to furnish on two 
hours’ notice a new beer product. 
It may be that this eventful two 
hours is expected to materialize 
during 1933 for his son, August 
A. Busch, Jr., general manager of 
the famous brewery, now informs 
Printers’ INK that the company’s 
advertising appropriation for 1933 
has been increased by $1,000,000. 

The latter statement was made in 
connection with announcement of 
the appointment of Robert H. 
Flaherty as advertising manager. 
He will have charge of advertising 
for all the company’s products, in- 
cluding beverages, yeast, malt syrup, 


+. 


Eckhardt Heads Committee 
on Agency Practice 


Henry Eckhardt, of Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt, Inc., New York, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the committee on 

ency practice of the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies. Com- 
mittee members include: Harrison At- 
wood, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; George T. 
Eager, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc.; William Reydel, Newell- 
Emmett Company, Inc.; Willard S. 
French, Brooke, Smith & French, Inc.; 
L Baillie, J. Walter Thompson 
Company, and Winthrop Hoyt, Charles 
W. Hoyt, Inc. 


corn sugar, corn syrup and other 
products which are nationally dis- 
tributed. 

For the last four years Mr 
Flaherty has been a member of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Company, rep- 
resenting this agency in different 
parts of the country. He was 
formerly promotion manager of 
the Condé Nast Publications and 
Western representative of the New 
York Herald Tribune. 

Of course if the hatchet men at 
Washington have their way and 
beer advertising is banned as a 
bold and bad thing, Anheuser- 
Busch probably will not have a 
chance to invest this additional mil- 
lion. But it is willing to make the 
appropriation, just the same, in the 
hope that the lawmakers may give 
it an opportunity after all. 


+ 


New Product Added to Take 


Up Winter Slack 


The winter season brings a slowing 
up in the sale of the ice cream products 
ot the New York Eskimo Pie Cor- 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y. To meet 
this situation the company has been 
adding products which have a peak d« 
mand in cold weather. The latest addi- 
tion about to be placed on the market 
is Esko-Mix flour to be used in the 
making of waffles, muffins, and baked 
food desserts. 

Eskimo Brand Honey-and-Butter is 
another recent addition to the line which, 
it is anticipated, will soon be advertised 
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Increases -.. 





In 1932, The Indianapolis News, 6 issues a week, 
carried 51.2 per cent of all available business in 
General Display Advertising, against the combined 
13 issues a week of the other two Indianapolis news- 
papers. In 1931, the percentage of available busi- 
ness carried in General Advertising was 50.6. 


In circulation, in the year of 1932, The Indianapolis 


News gained 941 average daily copies over the year 
of 1931. 


In business activity in 1932, as measured by Bank 
debits, Indianapolis ranked 12th in the United States 
in percentage nearest the 1926-1928 normal. In its 
particular group (groups arranged according to size 
of retail trading area) Indianapolis was second. 


Here, then, is a stable, profitable market . . . covered 
thoroughly by a flexible, productive medium... a 
medium that will sell this market profitably and 
economically... ... Alone. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York Chicago ' 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave, 
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1929 1930 1931 

Times 12,505,805 Times 11,974,097 NEWS _ 12,599,680 
Sun 10,967,887 NEWS 10,728,447 | Times 11,905,271 
Journal 10,452,203 | Sun —-10,345,568 Sun —‘10,570,342 
NEWS _9,638,794 ] Journal 9,837,103 Journal 10,037,436 
H. Trib. 8,994,045 H.Trib. 8,362,522 H.Trib. 8,150,895 
E.World 7,617,475 Eagle 6,594,891  W.Tele. 6,793,809 
Eagle 7,531,031 E.World 6,577,275 Eagle 6,331,670 
American 5,992,420 American 4,394,501 American 5,679,036 
M.World 3,662,387 M.World 2,877,380 Bk. Times 2,342,204 
Post 2,669,196 Post 2,132,882 Mirror 1,945,236 
Graphic 2,280,017 Telegram 1,974,574 Post 1,622,694 
St. Union 2,008,579 Graphic 1,793,837 Graphic 1,482,889 
Telegram 1,793,371 Mirror 1,660,362  St.Union 1,275,473 
Bk. Times 1,723,145 Bk. Times 1,525,787 

Mirror 1,671,292 St. Union 1,481,467 
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1932 RETAIL Linage 
New York Newspapers 


SOURCE: Media Records 


1932 
NEWS _ 11,038,056 





Sun 9,731,617 
Times 8,982,950 
Journal ~=— 6,846,654 
W. Tele. 6,572,235 
Eagle 6,400,973 
H.Trib. 5,877,283 
American 4,180,989 


Mirror 1,858,100 Which medium 


rot «1831911 IG selling goods 
these days in 


New York? ... 
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OVER 400,000 
CIRCULATION .. OF THE 


RIGHT KIND .. AT THE 


RIGHT PLACE | 


»» AT THE RIGHT TIME 


*AT THE RIGHT PLACE—Chicago Daily 
News circulation is 96% concentrated right inside 
the active and accessible forty-mile Chicago trading 
area, thus avoiding nonproductive leakage due to 
the uncontrolled trickling of your advertising ex- 
penditures across the waste-line into Scatterville. 


INK 
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THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
250 Park Ave., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
Palmolive Bidg. Record Building New Center Bidg. 


Financial Advertising Otcces 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK GO 
Monadnock Bidg. 165 Broadway 29 S. Tsetle Street 
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‘QUANTITY QUALITY CONCENTRATED EVENING CIRCULATION 
Oven 400,000 cinculation..of the right kind..at the right place..at the night time 
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How This Advertiser Finds and 


Controls Dealers 


Another Example of Many Sidedness of Advertising as Revealed by 
Manufacturer of Oil Heating Equipment 


As Told to Clayton Trost by 


E. J. Lattner 


President, The Century Engineering Corporation 


W E have been selling domestic 
and commercial oil heating 
equipment for only four years, but 
in these four years we've learned 
many lessons in distribution. Most 
important was the necessity for 
exercising complete control over 
the dealers who retail our product. 
We have found, among other 
things, that getting our own deal- 
ers and merchandising directly 
through these dealers is a much 
more satisfactory arrangement, for 
us, than is any general plan for 
marketing through distributors. 
We still have a few scattered dis- 
tributors, with whom we have dealt 
for some time and with whom we 
are satisfied. But in most instances 
the results of our relations with 
them have been disappointing. 
When we first started out we 
assumed they would be our logical 
outlet. We had little or no money 
to spend for advertising, and, we 
reasoned, trying to get our own 
dealers would be a bigger job than 
we could swing. We were looking 
for wide and immediate distribu- 
tion, and we believed distributors, 
with their dealers already estab- 
lished and with facilities for in- 
structing these dealers on selling, 
installing and servicing oil-heat 
equipment, would be our best bet. 
\Ve soon discovered, however, that 
we were wrong. With few excep- 
tions, our distributors took on our 
product as a_ sideline—and then 
treated it as a step child. We didn’t 
have money at that time to create 
consumer demand by advertising. 
We were, then, a comparatively 
small outfit, and we accepted what- 
ever terms these distributors— 
many of whom were larger than 
urselyves—were willing to offer. 
Not, however, for long. As fast 
as these contracts expired we got 





out from under—but at the same 
time we lost many dealers. We had 
had no contact whatever with these 
dealers and had not known who or 
where they were. 

One of our Eastern distributors, 
for example, suddenly went into 
receivership, and we had to go out 
there and do the selling job in that 
territory all over again. We were 
fortunate enough to obtain a list 
of that distributor's dealers, and 
we succeeded in lining most of 
them up. But you can imagine 
our amazement when we dis- 
covered that only about 10 per 
cent had sold as much as one of 
our units, and that many of them 
had never heard of Century. Small 
wonder our sales in that territory 
had been disappointing. 

We decided then and there to 
take the reins ourselves—to dig up 
our own retail outlets and to deal 
with them direct. 


Advertised for 
Dealers 


We started to advertise for deal- 
ers, using three publications cover- 
ing, respectively, the plumbing, 
heating and ventilating, and fuel 
oil trades. From this advertising 
we received a surprising number 
of inquiries. Some of these in- 
quiries we followed up with a per- 
sonal visit by a representative from 
this office, and the others we fol- 
lowed up by mail—a plan to which 
we still adhere. 

If an inquiry came from a lo- 
cality that we believed would be 
a favorable market, a_ factory 
representative would visit that 
prospective dealer as soon as pos- 
sible. If the prospect seemed to 
possess exceptional qualifications, : 
J. A. Lattner, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, would follow up 
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the lead. In fact, Mr. Lattner has 
been spending much of his time, 
ever since, driving over the country 
following up these dealer in- 
quiries. 


A Five-Letter 
Follow-Up Series 


Our mail follow-up to prospec- 
tive dealers consists of a series of 
five letters. Not until the final 
letter do we mention prices and 
terms. Our first letters merely 
feel the dealer out. Before we get 
down to brass tacks with him we 
want to know as much as pos- 
sible about him. The first letter is 
little more than a disguised ques- 
tionnaire, from which we hope to 
get some idea as to whether the 
prospect is capable of doing a good 
job of selling and servicing our 
equipment, and whether or not he’s 
morally and financially responsible. 
You see, in signing up a dealer by 
mail it’s virtually impossible to ob- 
tain cash for the first unit. Our 
only alternative is to send it on a 
thirty-day trial. 

As soon as the first letter goes 
out we start, also, a separate in- 
vestigation through other channels. 
Between these two measures we 
usually learn what we want to 
about the dealer—briefly this: 

Is he selling oil burners now, or 
has he ever sold them? In other 
words, has he had actual experi- 
ence in this field? 

Has he sold any great number of 
home appliances locally? 

Does he employ house-to-house 
canvassers ? 

Does he maintain an agency and 
an established territory for any 
particular product? 

Does he operate a store or a 
shop, and does he have a display 
window available? 

What reputation does he hold in 
his community, both as to his busi- 
ness ability and his integrity? 

Is he financially able to carry his 
accounts from the time of installa- 
tion until final payment? 

All these things we want to know 
before we talk prices and terms. 
And if we don’t contact the pro- 
spective dealer by mail our repre- 
sentative gets this information 
when he arrives in the town. 
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In opening new dealer terri 
tories, however, we don’t depend 
wholly on inquiries. It’s too slow 
a process. We send a factor 
trained man into that territory, t 
do nothing but get new dealers 
He goes, first, to the most ce: 
trally situated town in the terri 
tory; and when he has established 
a dealer there he rents desk space 
in this dealer’s establishment and 
makes it his headquarters. He 
does no retail selling—nothing but 
calling on prospective dealers, and 
helping dealers already established. 

After the territory is well or- 
ganized this man may be taken out 
and sent elsewhere to do a similar 
job, while another man takes over 
the territory permanently. We 
used to pay all these field men 
district managers, we call them— 
on a commission plan. We soon 
discovered, however, that in open- 
ing up a new territory it was best 
for us to stand all the expense 
ourselves and to pay straight 
salaries. 

Most of the men who remain in 
an established territory are paid 
according to the amount of busi- 
ness that territory produces. Even 
here, however, the plan of compen- 
sation varies with the sales pos- 
sibilities of the market. Some men 
work on a straight commission and 
pay their own expenses. Others 
work on an expense account and a 
salary and bonus arrangement, and 
so on. In certain localities, too, 
we maintain branch offices, where 
our men work on salaries. 


Can’t Have One 
Cut-and-Dried Plan 

We have found that any cut- 
and-dried plan on this score, to be 
applied universally, is most unsat- 
isfactory. Conditions in various 
localities differ greatly. In one 
territory, due to the proximity of 
mines, coal may be cheaper than 
oil; and in some other section the 
situation may be reversed. Climatic 
conditions, too, greatly influence 
our sales and our manner of sell- 
ing. That’s why, in each territory, 
our methods of distributing vary. 

We try, as far as possible, to 
keep the earnings of our field 
representatives on a _ uniform, 
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equitable basis. We don’t want one 
man, in a poor or undeveloped 
territory, to starve, while the man 

: richer territory, nearby, makes 

od living. In other words, in- 

id of trying to shape one general 

n to meet all conditions, we cut 

a new plan to fit each in- 
« vidual situation. 

To a certain extent, too, these 
varying conditions affect our 
dealer set-up; but for the most 
part our method of setting up a 
dealer organization is the same 
throughout the country. Except, 
of course, where we still maintain 
distributors. 


Working the Larger 
Cities First 

Briefly, our plan of dealer 
representation is this: When we 
send a man into a new territory he 
works, first of all, only the larger 
cities—we call them Class A cities 
—with population from 150,000 up- 
ward. Here he tries to get a dealer 
who is financially able to stock a 
supply of our units; who has or 
can obtain competent engineering 
talent; and who, if possible, al- 
ready is selling a kindred line in 
that locality. 

This dealer will be, in effect, a 
distributor. He’ll retail our equip- 
ment in his own community, but 
he'll also, in all probability, have a 
ready-made list of sub-dealers 
whom he supplies. These sub-deal- 
ers will be situated in small, nearby 
towns—too small for us to contact 
direct—with population of, say, 
5,000 or less. They will be mostly 
plumbing and heating establish- 
ments, and can be counted on for 
only one or two oil-burner sales, 
perhaps in the course of a season. 

Not that these small dealers 
iren’t valuable to us. They’re as 
valuable, in proportion, as are any 
of the others. As a matter of 
fact, in many localities we’re now 
putting forth intensive efforts to 
get such dealers. But unless they’re 
able to stand on their own feet in 
selling, financing, installing and 
servicing our equipment, we assign 
them to the nearest Class A dealer, 
who pays them a commission on 
their sales and assumes all fur- 
ther responsibility. 
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I have said this Class A dealer 
is, in effect, a distributor. That’s 
true. But he’s not as risky as 
would be a regular distributor. 
The number of his sub-dealers, and 
the size of his territory outside his 
own community, will always be 
small. Should we lose him he'd 
not be difficult to replace; nor 
would the loss of his sub-dealers 
be especially damaging. To such 
a dealer, then, we offer an attrac- 
tive discount from. the regular 
dealer’s price. 

Having finished with the Class 
A cities our representative next 
canvasses the Class B cities, with 
population of, say, from 20,000 to 
50,000. Here he tries to get one 
dealer or several, depending on the 
size of the city and its potential 
sales possibilities. Occasionally we 
find in a Class B city a dealer of 
the Class A type. When this hap- 
pens, of course we try to sign him 


up. 

By the time we ‘have obtained 
adequate dealer representation in 
both Class A and Class B cities 
we're reasonably well set up to get 
our share of the business, and our 
representatives then turn their at- 
tention to the smaller towns. Not, 
however, neglecting the dealers al- 
ready established. We give our 
permanent district managers, agents 
and other representatives, terri- 
tories small enough to enable them 
to maintain close contact with all 
their dealers. 

To help dealers with their in- 
stallation and service problems, as 
well as with their problems of 
merchandising, we keep factory- 
trained men nearby, at their beck 
and call. 


Consumer Advertising 
Designed for Dealers 


What consumer advertising we 
do is designed wholly for the deal- 
ers. Every six months we pre- 
pare a new series of display ad- 
vertisements for local newspaper 
advertising, preparing mats of each 
advertisement in a wide variety of 
sizes, from a one-column two-inch 
space to a full page. And the. 
dealer may select any size he de- 
sires. 

The cost of this advertising he 
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shares with us. For every Century 
unit he sells we credit him with 
$10 toward newspaper advertising, 
but he must match this amount. 
In other words, he pays the dif- 
ference between the amount of his 
accumulated 10-dollar credits and 
the cost of placing the advertising. 
Incidentally, we insist on placing 
the advertising, and dealing directly 
with the newspaper. If the dealer 
wants to advertise independently, 
that’s his own business. But if 
we share the cost we insist on us- 
ing our own copy, which of course 
ties him in. 

He’s identified too, of course, in 
our direct mail, for which he him- 
self supplies the mailing list, 
which we limit to not more than 
2% per cent of the population of 
his territory. To this list we send 
a series of five letters, one each 
week, and for each name we 
charge the dealer 5 cents. We pre- 
pare the letter and mail it from 
here—and then we credit that 5 
cents for each name right back to 
his newspaper advertising account. 

The letters themselves are 
printed on our own stationery, but 
always, of course, we mention the 
dealer’s name. The text of each 
letter we limit to a single thought, 
or idea. For example, the first 
letter points out the low cost of 
installing a Century oil burner. 
The second letter emphasizes the 
low cost of operation. Another let- 
ter points out the conveniences of 
oil heat, and so on down the line. 
With one letter there also goes an 
illustrated folder describing our 
product; and with the final letter 
—in which we offer a free inspec- 
tion, or survey, of the prospect’s 
heating equipment—goes a_busi- 
ness-reply card. 

Every inquiry we receive we for- 
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Enelow Starts Own Business 

Max Enelow, former vice-president of 
the Gundlach Advertising Company and 
for twenty-one years with that organiza- 
tion, has established his own business at 
Chicago under the name of Max Enelow 
Advertising. Offices are at 3335 West 
47th Street. He will handle the advertis- 
ing account of distributors in the Central 
and Northwest divisions of the Phila- 
delphia Storage Battery Company and 
the account of the Sterling Casualty 
Company, Chicago. 
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ward immediately to the dealer; 
and so, too, with all inquiries or 
leads that come from another mail- 
ing list—our own. This is a list 
of architects, building contractors, 
and heating and ventilating con- 
tractors, and we work it continu- 
ously with sales literature and 
with a monthly house organ that 
we publish—called “Leisure.” 

We're great believers, too, in 
display. Many of our representa- 
tives carry standard stock units in 
their cars, for demonstrating. And 
we'll supply a demonstrator to any 
dealer who wants one, provided he 
has an appropriate display space 
and will use it to advantage 
What’s more, to a dealer who can’t 
afford to tie up money in a unit 
for display, we'll propose a floor 
plan for him with our finance 
company. For this we use a special 
contract form, which stipulates 
that he cannot sell the unit and 
that he must keep it on display 
The contract is for one year, sub- 
ject to renewal. 

In line with our policy of close 
contact and co-operation with the 
dealer we have modified our con- 
tracts. Formerly we included the 
commonly used stipulation that the 
dealer must buy so many units 
during the course of a year—a re- 
quirement that we have come to 
believe is manifestly unfair to the 
dealers and troublesome, as well, 
to the manufacturer. 

Now we have abandoned these 
yearly quotas for monthly or 
quarterly quotas, which are 
flexible and are fixed at the start 
of each period. They’re based, too, 
as much on the dealer’s expecta- 
tions as on our own. Moreover 
the dealer is not forced to buy a 
certain number of units, but to 
sell them. 
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McCann-Erickson Adds to 
Chicago Staff 


_R. E. Tuttle, formerly with Adver- 
tisers, Inc., Detroit, W. G. Schoenhoff. 
formerly with the Wm. H. Rankin 
Company, Chicago, and John Monroe, 
formerly with Battenfield & Ball, Des 
Moines, have joined the Chicago staff of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. John Jamison, 
of the Cleveland office of McCann-Erick- 
son, has been transferred to the Chi- 
cago office. 
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Astronomically, there are stars 
and lesser stars ad infinitum... 
The same may be said with 
equal truth about the realm of 
business. High up in the seats 
of corporate power are certain 
men whose influence transcends 
that of all the others ... They 
are the country’s most im- 
portant business executives. 


Stars 
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in the 


STRATOSPHERE 
OF BUSINESS 





The circulation of Bradstreet's 
Weekly, while not large, in- 
cludes a bigger percentage of 
these business leaders than any 
other publication. It is, for this 


reason, a compelling factor 
in all advertising which must 
depend for its success upon 
their approval of your par- 
ticular product or service. 


Wee ikaaks 





Published by 
THE BRADSTREET COMPANY 
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148 Lafayette Street, New York 


Midwestern Advertising Representatives 
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’ CORES AGAIN 


and on Saturday, too! 


Whoever first remarked, without benefit of proof, 
that newspaper advertising “doesn’t pull in a 
Saturday evening paper”, has the dubious distinc- 
tion of fathering a pseudo-maxim which has taken 
as much profit from advertisers as it has taken 
lmage from newspapers. . . . Inspired and en- 
couraged by past successes won with color in the 
Saturday Chicago American, the makers of Mickel- 
berry’s Sausage have scored again! Scheduling a 
four-color page in the Chicago American of 
December 17, this alert company strongly mer- 
chandised the page in advance to Chicago food 
outlets, sold over $8,000 in featured merchandise 
(a tremendous volume at present low prices) to 
552 stores before the page appeared. Hundreds 
of stores all over Chicago devoted entire window 
displays to Mickelberry products—experienced 
and able assistance was given to this phase of 
activity by Chicago American merchandising staff 
members. 


Here again is proof, not only that Saturday eve- 
ning newspaper advertising is effective, but that 

‘neither dealer nor consumer response are lacking 
in Chicago when both are sought through proper 
channels. Mickelberry got proof of that in definite, 
direct sales—you can get it, too, through the same 
great productive avenue, the smashing impact of 
color pages as available in the Saturday evening 
Chicago American. 


CAN 


culation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 


DNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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Announcing 
a 5% Discount on 
General Display 
Advertising 


S a practical contribution to adver- 

tisers facing present business condi- 
tions, The Detroit Free Press announces a 
5% monthly discount on all classifica- 
tions of General Display Advertising 
space, effective February 1, 1933 and 
continuing in effect until further notice. 


Agency commission will be based upon 
the published rates less the 5% discount. 
This discount is given in addition to 
schedule of Annual Earned Discounts al- 
ready provided for in published rate card. 


Here is new advertising economy, plus 
the time-tested buying power coverage 
always available through Free Press 
columns. 


The Detroit Free Press 


Jan. 26, 





















Sales 


e Wuttre-Hatnes Orrica Company 
Cotumsus, Oun10 
litor of Printers’ Ink: 


As a subscriber to both Printers’ Ink 
Werekty and Montuty, we shall ap- 
eciate any information you can give 
s concerning the general subjects, ‘ «So. 
“ the Advertising Department to the 
Salesmen” and “Presenting an Advertis- 
g Program at a Sales Meeting.” 
Tae Wartre-Haines 
OpticaL Company. 


CE LLING the advertising depart- 
ment to the salesmen is not 
nearly so important as selling them 
on the advertising program. 

In larger organizations rather 
elaborate methods are employed. 
Complete plays have been used. 
These have utilized expensive set- 
tings and professional talent. 

The larger companies are not 

mly pretty well convinced of the 
nconeiiiee for getting their salesmen 
as enthusiastic over the advertising 
program as about the product, but 
they have also developed dramatic 
methods of presentation. 

What can and should the smaller 
producer do in the way of stimu- 
lating enthusiasm in the sales force 
over the advertising policy? 

Perhaps the first move is to 
make a start long before the adver- 
tising program is completed. It is 
possible to stimulate a high inter- 
est in a campaign that is all finished 
right down to the last touch. But 
the task is made vastly more simple 
if the sales force is “in on” the 
campaign right from the beginning. 

This does not, necessarily, mean 
that the salesmen should have a 
hand in the actual preparation. As 
a matter of fact, that has usually 
proved to be a plan that is loaded 
with dynamite. In the first place, 
since salesmen are not well versed 
in advertising procedure, their sug- 
gestions are apt to be amateurish. 
Secondly, since their observations 


are essentially of a strictly local 
nature, their plans are likely to be 
based on the local picture, rather 
than on a broad view of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

oo while it is highly de- 
sirable 


to encourage salesmen to 


Selling Advertising to the 






Force 


put their fingers in the advertising 
pie while it is being mixed, their 
participation should be more in the 
way of furnishing information than 
in the direction of making actual 
suggestions. A questionnaire, for 
example, sent to the salesmen and 
asking for important factual mate- 
rial that could be used in preparing 
the advertising campaign—and 
plainly labeled “advertising ques- 
tionnaire”—will impress upon the 
salesmen that they are helping to 
frame the advertising policy. 

While the campaign is in course 
of preparation, there are various 
ways of enlisting the salesmen’s co- 
operation, without utilizing an ex- 
cessive amount of their time. 

These preliminaries serve to whet 
interest in the forthcoming cam- 
paign. They make each salesman 
realize that the advertising is his. 

The usual plan is to make the 
advertising program an important 
part of the general or sectional 
sales convention. At these meetings, 
the sales manager, the advertising 
manager, other factory executives, 
and perhaps one of the officials of 
the advertising agency handling the 
account, will talk about the adver- 
tising. 


Building Enthusiasm 
by Mail 


When sales meetings are not 
held, the mails have been cleverly 
utilized to build up enthusiasm over 
the advertising campaign. Special 
letters, special bulletins, complete 
direct-mail efforts have been worked 
out with this goal in mind. Some 
companies have gone so far as to 
hold examinations by mail, designed 
to test the salesmen’s knowledge of 
the advertising program. 

The presentation of an advertis- 
ing program to tlie sales force is, 
in reality, a separate advertising 
campaign by itself. It should be 
built with the same minute care 
that is given to the trade and con- 
sumer campaign. It is just as much 
part of the advertising manager’s 
job as any other phase of advertis- 
ing.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 











Cherchez la Femme! 


Some Notes on the Romantic Tendency in Advertising 


By Eleanor Choate Hill 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


CCORDING to the sstatisti- 

cal demons, the American 
woman is buying a large percent- 
age of the goods sold over the re- 
tail counter. Consulting her hus- 
band’s taste, of course, she even 
does a great deal of the thinking 
behind his personal purchases. 

The advertiser who wishes to 
sell to women today looks over 
the situation, considers the mystery 
that he has always heard was wo- 
man, and nine times out of ten 
shakes his head . . . or rushes in 
where others softly tread. 

Suppose he takes a_ cursory 
glance at some of the successful 
contemporary advertising, or sup- 
pose, to increase his understanding, 
he follows a woman around a store. 
At the underwear counter he hears 
her say, “Yes, that looks as though 






STOCKINGS GO 


CcLOocK WISE 


it would wear, but I love the lace 
on this. I think I'll take it.” 
(“Charmingly impractical,” thinks 


e. 
But at the house furnishings 
counter he hears, “That’s very good 
looking, but I believe this type of 
skillet distributes the heat more 
evenly. I'll take this.” (“But 
that’s not consistent,” says he.) 
He finds the same inconsistencies 
repeated over and over. You can 
hardly blame him for believing that 
the contemporary woman is eccen- 
tric, intentionally perverse, nothing 
less than a very charming (but dis- 
concerting) Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 


yde. 

Well she’s none of these things. 
Nor is she very much of a mystery. 
She merely has two distinct and 
very definite buying psychologies 

When she purchases 
for her kitchen, her 
medicine cabinet, her 
family, she is inter- 
ested in cold facts. 
When she buys her 
husband’s shorts (and 
it’s a fifty-fifty chance 
she does) she wants to 
know about a “service- 
doubling lap seam,” “a 
roomy, reinforced 
crotch’’ that won't 
“bunch or bind.” 

The woman who 
reads the food recipes 
carefully weighs the 
logic behind the merits 
of this refrigerator, 
the advantages of that 
particular vacuum 
cleaner, is an intensely 
practical person. As 
a family woman, Mrs. 
Purchaser, ’33, is the 


+ 
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epitome of common sense. That 
doesn’t mean, however, that you 
have to pound on the table when 
you talk to her. It merely means 
she wants, and is interested in, 
clear and definite statements about 
the particular virtues of the mer- 
chandise you are advertising. 

But when she is concerned with 
personal and intimate things that 
pertain to (and reflect) herself, 
then, she’s a different woman! 

For herself -does she buy under- 
wear? No. She buys a “silken 
sheath of a garment that disci- 
plines here, accents there, and pre- 
sents one lyric line to the world 
in general.” 

Her stockings are not stockings, 
but “illusory cobwebs.” 

She buys “the kind of hat that 
makes you feel ready and eager to 
face an admiring world.” 

Her perfume “re-creates the 
stars, and the wind, and the purple 
dusk of summer.” 

Why? Isn’t it because when 
wearing underwear such as that 
described above, her body becomes 
to her the more lyric and mysteri- 
ous? Because in illusory cob- 
webs her ankles are bewitch- 
ing? Because in such 
a hat she is more fF 
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In wearing these clothes some of 
the glamour that our feminine cus- 
tomer identifies with these people 
and places clings to her. And the 
desire to purchase, as well as 
the enjoyment after purchase, is 
stronger than it would be for a 
product similar, but unadorned. 

She wants facts, yes; of course. 
But she wants more than facts . . 
because she wants more than mer- 
chandise. There’s something deeper 
than snobbery involvéd. She 
wants, and buys, illusion. She buys 
romance. 

Take some of the cigarette ad- 
vertising specially addressed to wo- 
men that ran a few years ago. The 
intriguing sort of lady the aver- 
age American young woman would 
like to be was pictured in scenes 
and circumstances that fulfilled her 
most secret yearnings . . . yearn- 
ings that are perhaps submerged 
and unrecognized but that have a 
tremendous driving force nonethe- 
less. Looking at these pictures, ad- 
justing her mood with the help of 
the copy, the reader could visualize 
the lady of her _ subconscious 
dreams. Smoking the same brand 
of cigarette, she became (to her- 
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around which dream 
pictures have not been 
woven. 
The advertisements 
of a successful man- 
ufacturer of women’s 
sports clothes talk 
color and texture, but 
they do it in a man- 
ner that breathes of 
the Riviera and Palm 
Beach, that is full of | 
innuendos inferring 
intimacy with the 
great and fashionable. 
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self) more nearly that lady. Fifteen 
cents is a small price for such ful- 
fillment! Is it any wonder she 
was happy to spend it? 

This advertising approach grew, 
perhaps, out of necessity. Either 
because it was necessary to do a 
certain amount of subtle education 
in order to sell certain products, or 
because an obvious way to sell a 
product was to tie it up with other 
things already recognized as desir- 
able—such as wealth, culture, good 
times, fashionable surroundings, 
beauty and glamour in women. But 
the technique has become a nar- 
cotic which women now necessarily 
demand. 

It’s a difficult game to play, for 
it involves no small amount of skill. 
Facts there must be—facts that 
are interpreted in colorful, image- 
provoking terms. But the strong- 
est incentive to purchase depends 
on such intangibles as a correctly 
gaged mood or atmosphere, exe- 
cuted with finesse. If one note 
is out of key the woman reader is 
quick to sense it. The mood is 
shattered. Lack of confidence, or 
even scorn, may follow. 

But if you’re subtle, if you’ve got 
your finger on the pulse, you tend 
to be in a very pleasant position. 
For this new attitude toward mer- 


+ 


Lesan Agency Elects 
Mackay President 


James Mackay has been elected pres- 
ident of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency, New York. Mr. Mackay, who 
had been executive vice-president, has 
been associated with the agency since 
1915. 

Charles F. Hanser, Arthur B. 
Churchill and Harry J. Winsten were 
re-elected vice-presidents. Frederick J. 
Coleman continues as secretary-treasurer. 

Francis H. Sisson, who had been a 
member of the board, was elected chair- 
man. Directors are Frank H. Fayant, 
William Donahue, Mr. Mackay, Mr. 
Coleman, Mr. Hanser and Mr. Churchill. 

Control of the agency, which was 
founded by the late H. E. Lesan, re- 
mains in the hands of the present of- 
ficers and stockholders. 


Macfadden Transfers Wiley 

George B. Wiley, for several years 
Detroit representative of True Story, 
has been transferred to the New York 
office of the Macfadden Publications, 
Inc. He will continue as Detroit manager 
of True Story, working from the New 
York office. 
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chandise is beginning to include 
more and more of the butter-and- 
egg products. Magazine mission- 
ary work, store promotion, the 
motion pictures, all do their bit in 
the conspiracy to make woman 
more and more conscious of herself 
as a person, and of the fact that 
her background expresses her per 
sonality. 

She still is hard-headed about 
buying food; but not about serving 
it. Her household must run with 
the precision of a machine; but he: 
furniture, her draperies, the ac 
cessories of her home must ex 
press herself. So must her motor 
car, the steamship line which she 
selects, the hotels which she 
patronizes. 

Decide just which woman you ar« 
addressing before you try to sell 
your product to her. If you are 
selling the home manager, address 
her accordingly. If you are talk- 
ing to the glamorous creature, half 
mythical, half real, that the Ameri 
can woman would like you to be 
lieve she is, proceed with appro- 
priate overtures. 

To the manufacturer, or adver 
tiser, who notes these straws in the 
wind, and is discreetly guided by 
them, the purse-strings of the na- 
tion are graciously loosened. 


+ 


Club Starts Chain Member- 

ship Drive 

A campaign to get new members for 
the New York Advertising Club_ is 
based on a participating feature whic! 
makes it possible for every member get 
ting a member to receive a tangible re 
ward for his efforts. For the first mem 
ber signed up by a member, the latter 
is given a certificate which pays his 
quarterly dues of $18.75. Four prospects 
signed up, pay the dues for a year 
Each new member is privileged to get 
members on the same basis. 

Gilbert T. Hodges is chairman 
the campaign. Charles C. Green 
vice-chairman. 

D. Morris-Jones has been appointe 
editor of “Advertising Club News,” pi 
lished by the club. 


“Nation’s Business” Appoints 
Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 


Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C 
has appointed Blanchard-Nichols-Col« 
man, publishers’ representatives, as 


representatives on the Pacific Coast and 


in the Western States as far East 
Colorado. 
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Advertising Agency—1933 


Day-by-Day Highlights in a Service that cannot be Standardized 





How we use our 
branch offices 


SILVER DUST, a new dishwashing 
and laundry soap made by the Gold 
Dust Corporation, was being intro- 
duced in a series of markets. In each 
market different copy, different radio 
programs and different sales and 
merchandising plans were tested. 





In Buffalo and Pittsburgh a pro- 
gram called the Menu-Maker was 
put on. Every day the Menu-Maker 
suggested to housewives a dinner 
menu based on the supply, price and 
condition of fruits, meats and vege- 
tables in Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
markets that same day! Chain and 
ndependent grocers’ weekly specials 
were featured on the program. In 
turn, these grocers cooperated by 
giving Silver Dust “specials” and 
lisplay. 

Gathering this news and maintain- 
ing contact with retail outlets were 
the work of BBDO’s offices in Buffalo 
ind Pittsburgh. 





What a girl! 


SHE has traveled abroad and from 
one end of the United States to the 
other. Her first experience in business 
was acquired in a department store— 
selling. She applied for the most 
minor position in the advertising 
department, got it, began to write 
advertising, and began to learn what 
brings people into a store and makes 
them buy. Later she became adver- 
tising manager of a midwestern de- 
partment store. Her interest in na- 
tional advertising next took her to 
the advertising agency field. She 
maintains a home, knows how to 
keep house; is a Fanny Farmer on 
cooking, creates hundreds of new 
recipes each year; is an authority on 
cosmetics and beauty treatments. 





This girl works for BBDO—al- 
though all these brains are not lo- 
cated under the same hat. 

We try to interest women from a 
woman’s viewpoint. With our group 
method of working, the combined 
experience of the women of our 


staff is available to all BBDO clients. 





PITTSBURGH: Grant Building 





MINNEAPOLIS: Northwestern Bank Building 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN 


INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
CHICAGO: McCormick Building * BOSTON: 10 State Street ~- BUFFALO: Rand Building . 
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THE BALTIMORGIN 


peace: 





JOHN A. 

SEIPPEL 

Sunpaper |7 r “a 

Carrier si . moreans 
since 1901, and 
some of the 


many “solid 
blocks’’ which 
he serves in 
the Wailbrook 
Section of Bal- 
timore City. 
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THE SUNPAPERS in December 
DAILY (M & E) 269.741 x 


THE ee SU 


MORNING EVENING SUNDA! 
New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, I 


Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louls: C. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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NPAPERS GO HOME 


Mor a decade qualifies the Carrier for membership in the Ten-Year 
jub. John A. Seippel, for instance, is a member of the Club. 


n December, 1927, the average of Mr. Seippel’s net paid daily 
rve showed a gain of 26 per cent. over his serve in December, 1922. 
or December past, the gain over December, 1922, was 53 per cent. 


0 efficient is Sunpaper Carrier Service, so thorough is Sunpaper 
overage, that there are hundreds of blocks in Baltimore and 
uburbs where every occupied house is served Sunpapers. And there 
emany hundreds more blocks where Sunpapers are served to all 
but one or two houses. 


hich exemplifies what most advertisers already know: Balti- 
oreans are most readily reached through The Sunpapers. 
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The Score in Los Angeles 
for 1932 


National advertising. ..Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Local display Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Classified Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 


Significant Classifications 


Department Stores. .... Los Angeles Times. .F IRST! 
Women’s Apparel Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Shoes and Sundries....Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
a ee Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Amusements ......... Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Cafés—Restaurants ....Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Agricultural .......... Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Real Estate Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
DES Gace caseces Los Angeles Times. .FI RST! 
ER 500s setuuacbens Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Shipping Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Machinery Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Books—Publishers Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Transportation Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Education Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 


Morning Field 
Taken by Itself 


Foodstuffs—Markets ...Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Drugs-Toiletries Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Furniture—Furnishings .Los Angeles Times. .F IRST! 
Tobacco-Cigars, etc... Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 
Miscellaneous Los Angeles Times. .FIRST! 


The Times’ total volume of paid advertising for 
1932 amounted to 13,856,192 agate lines, exceeding 
that of the nearest Los Angeles newspaper by 
2,792,020 agate lines. 





























And Now Fabricated Lumber 


Although Sold Through Retail Lumber Dealers, New Product Must Be 
Promoted to Architects, Builders and Carpenters 


By Paul E. Kendall 


Advertising Manager, Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corp. 


N November, 1932, the Long-Bell 
Lumber Sales Corporation an- 

nounced that it was ready to sell 
Enterlocking Fabricated Building 
Lumber. 

Through simplification and stand- 
ardization we have a co-ordinated 
system of machined pieces so that 
more than three-fourths of the 
lumber entering into all usual con- 
struction is ready for the carpen- 
ter to put into place in conformity 
with any desired plan. Those last 
six words are important. There 
should be no confusion with ready- 
cut house construction for these 
are building parts in harmony with 
time-tried architectural, building 
and lumber practices and are 
adapted to use in any type of build- 
ing. 

With our new lumber no two 
homes need be alike in design, size, 
or room arrangement. The builder 
merely uses more or less of the 
individual parts as the particular 
building of his own liking and de- 
sire may require. 

There are only ten basic fram- 
ing members, nine lengths of 
square-end board stock, six lengths 
of diagonal-end sheathing—all pre- 
cision cut and graded for the pur- 
pose intended. There is only one 
jrade of this material. No chance 


for substitution or “jerry” grades. 

Enterlocking lumber offers ad- 
vantages to owner, carpenter and 
lumber dealer ; costs less to put in- 
to place in the building, eliminates 
waste lumber and freight paid on 
waste lumber, provides economical 
and yet the right grade of lumber 
for the purpose intended. 

Selling and promotion work for 
this new system of building are be- 
ing carried on by our regular sales- 
men and technical engineers. It 
includes small group meetings, dis- 
plays at retail lumber dealers’ con- 
ventions and special calls. Use is 
made of model houses, full-size 
sample pieces, lantern slides, litera- 
ture, special letters and advertising 
in trade publications. 

It has been found that meetings 
with large groups and meetings of 
too short duration are of little 
value so that we arrange for meet- 
ings with small groups of retail 
lumber dealers, builders, architects, 
contractors, carpenters and realtors. 
At these meetings we have a tech- 
nical engineer and other company 
representatives. ‘ 

At all these meetings a model 
building is used, samples of full- 
size pieces and lantern slides are 
shown and literature is distributed. 
After the talk made by the tech- 
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nical engineer there is general dis- 
cussion at which time objections 
and questions are answered. 

Most of the conventions of the 
retail lumber dealers’ associations 
throughout the country are held in 
the first few months of the year. 
Displays of this new product are 
being made at many of these con- 
ventions. The model buildings, 
full-size~sample pieces and litera- 
ture will be used. There will be a 
technical engineer at each conven- 
tion as well as salesmen covering 
the particular territory and there 
will be other representatives from 
the sales department. 

The model houses are so made 
that they show the flexibility of the 
lumber. They also illustrate the 
exactness, extra sturdiness and 
speed of construction. There are a 
number of different models in order 
that they may be exchanged by the 
salesmen. 

The lantern slides are used as an 
introduction to the talk made by the 
technical engineer at the various 
group meetings. They illustrate 
the different members and their 
use in the building. 

Literature includes a folder il- 
lustrating and describing the ele- 
mental members and their use and 
pointing out the advantages of this 
construction; an order form for 
dealers which illustrates how 
simple it is to order this product; 


os 
M. D. Bryant Dies 


Mortimer Drake Bryant, president of 
Bryant, Griffith & Brunson, Inc., pub- 
lishers’ representative, New York, died 
last week at Montclair, N. J., aged 
fifty-four. Mr. Bryant was a brigadier 
general and was commander of the 
cavalry of the New York State National 
Guard and colonel of New York City’s 
107th regiment during the World War. 
He was a former publisher of the 
Brooklyn Times and was one of the 
founders of the business which he 
headed at the time of his death. 


Virginia Papers Elect 
C. G. Marshall 


Clarence G. Marshall, vice-president of 


the United States Daily, has elected 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Daily Press, Inc., Newport News. 
Va., publisher of the Daily Press and 
Times-Herald. He is a former editor 
of the Times-Herald. 
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another piece illustrates two homes 
that were built with this product 
and gives the Enterlocking lumber 
schedules for them and points out 
that because we are dealing with 
uniform, individualized members 
which go into the building in an 
orderly manner, it is easier to list 
this product than it would be if or- 
dinary lumber were to be listed. 

Still another piece illustrates th: 
elemental members, showing siz 
and packing details. The center: 
pages of this piece are used for a 
rafter diagram. Other pieces ar 
reprints of letters by carpenters and 
a one-page form, “Instructions fo: 
Assembling.” 

In addition to special letters to 
carpenters, builders and architects, 
advertising space is used in retail 
lumber trade journals in order t 
provoke interest and inquiry on th« 
part of the dealer. The advertise- 
ments are full page in size and 
most of the space is given to copy 
explaining the advantages of this 
new system. All advertisements 
carry coupons. The coupons call 
for literature and the one making 
inquiry is asked to check on the 
coupon in the proper space whether 
he is a builder, carpenter, archi- 
tect, lumber dealer, real estate 
dealer or loan agency. 

Enterlocking fabricated building 
lumber is distributed only through 
retail lumber dealers. 


— 
Publishes “Manhattan” 


Manhattan is a new weekly published 
by the Dell Publishing Company, New 

York. George T. Delacorte, Jr. . is pub 
lisher and Norman Anthony is editor 
Philip Rosa is managing editor. 

Allan T. McKay, I. R. Parsons and 
J. R. Jacoby, have joined the advertising 
staff of the new publication. 

Edward J. Gants has joined the Dell 
co pany as a member of the advertising 
staff of Radio Stars. Harry A. Joh 
ston has joined the advertising staff « 
Ballyhoo. 


Birge, Grandbois Appoint 
John J. Carr 


John J. Carr, formerly sales manage: 
of the Charles Francis Press, New Yor! 
has been pointed vice-president i 
charge of i of Birge, Grandbois & 
Company, Inc., printer of that city. H: 
has also been with the Andrew H. Kel 
logg Company and Rand McNally & 
Company, in executive capacities. 





Consumer Acceptance 


An Intimate Understanding and Practical Application of It Is of 
Primary Importance These Days 


Tue Lavenson Bureau 
PHILADELPHIA 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Can you give us any information on 
articles which you may have published 
recently discussing the “consumer de- 
mand vs. consumer acceptance?” 

We have the idea based on some 
actual experience in market research 
that the word “‘demand”’ is a much too 
Pp sitive term to apply to the attitude 
f the consumer in regard to many ad- 
vertised brands and that in a large num- 

er of cases the advertiser can scarcely 
wae (especially where his appropria- 
tion is not a large one) to build up an 
actual demand for his product. Rather, 
he will find that consumers recognize 
and accept his product when it is of- 
fered by the dealer, 

Jay LavENson. 


HERE is of course such a 

thing as consumer demand. But 
when this term is used, consumer 
acceptance is usually meant. 

We quote from an article in the 
August, 1926, issue of Printers’ 
InK MontHLy by Paul E. Faust, 
a Chicago advertising agent: 

“It is becoming widely recog- 
nized that a willingness to buy can 
be created long before advertising 
can increase or produce a demand.” 

This willingness to buy has now 
come to be technically known as 
“consumer acceptance.” The term, 
according to our knowledge, was 
originated fifteen or more years ago 
by Mr. Faust; William Laughlin, 
then advertising er of Armour 
& Company; and H. J. Winsten, 
then sales manager at the Allen-A 
Company of Kenosha, Wis. 

Printers’ INK promptly devoted 
space to practical articles and edi- 
torials on the significance of the 
principle and the manner in which 
it might be adapted by various 
classes of advertisers. It first 
broadcast “consumer acceptance” 
to advertisers. And since that time 
as manufacturers have devised suc- 
cessful formulas for uniting con- 
sumer acceptance and consumer 
demand articles on the subject by 
responsible merchandisers have 
been published. 

An understanding of consumer 
acceptance is highly advisable at 
this time. This is so because definite 


advertising that will produce defi- 
nite results is the objective of every 
man who calls himself a salesman 
in print. 

Our observations over a consid- 
erable period of years lead us to 
the conclusion, however, that there 
is not sufficient recognition of the 
importance of creating a willing- 
ness to buy. 

And a willingness to buy is noth- 
ing more or less than salability. 

If consumer demand were the 
mainspring of advertising it would 
not be too much to assume that all 
sales work would follow the ap- 
pearance of the advertisement. If 
the full measure of advertising re- 
sults (and observe that we say the 
full measure) was demand by the 
consumer and the retail store, the 
advertiser’s sales organization could 
operate as a sort of harvesting ma- 
chine. 

But it is obvious that the far- 
sighted sales executive works 
months in advance for the market- 
ing of his company’s output sub- 
ject to the exigencies of any 
particular season. He plans his mer- 
chandising campaign in advance; he 
figures on an expectancy of vol- 
ume; he takes into consideration 
new designs or styles on packages 
or capacities or prices. 


Appearance of Advertising 
a Climax 


What is the place of advertising 
in the operations of such a sales 
manager ? 

Obviously the appearance of the 
advertisement is almost the final 
operation of his merchandising 
campaign—the climax, the begin- 
ning of the concluding step to con- 
solidate and apply a series of 
influences in a way to create sala- 
bility. 

Such a sales manager recognizes 
that distribution to stores, visibility 
of the product in stores, salesman- 
ship by the dealer and his clerks 
are just as fundamental to a mer- 
chandising effort as are advertise- 
ments in publications or elsewhere. 
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Hence, to say that the amount of 
demand or the degree of demand 
created by a series of advertise- 
ments is the measure of effective- 
ness in the advertising that has 
been undertaken, is to proceed from 
a complete misconception of the 
place advertising has in the mar- 
keting operation. 

A very important task for any 
advertiser to accomplish is to es- 
cape the penalty of diverting to 
competing lines the acceptance, the 
salability which he has created for 
his own lines. 

The well-informed advertiser 
knows well enough that a customer 
in whom has been engendered a 
willingness to buy his goods—or 
who may even go so far as to call 
for them by name—can be induced 
to accept a substitute if the retailer, 
owing to the manufacturer’s lack 
of advance planning, does not have 
them in stock or has not created 
sufficient salability for them in the 
minds of the buying public. 

It is of the utmost importance, 


— 


, x ; 
Changes on Valspar Sales Staff 

Norman W. Drescher, vice-president in 
charge of the trade sales division of 
Valentine & Company, New York, Val- 
spar products, has been made vice-pres- 
ident of the Detroit Graphite Company, 
a Valentine affiliate. He will have gen- 
eral supervision of sales and advertising 
for both companies. 

: Roberts, vice-president of the 
Detroit company, continues as_ its sales 
manager. 

Frank P. Connolly, manager at the Chi- 
cago office for the Valentine Company, has 
been made vice-president in charge of 
the trade sales and industrial divisions. 
J. McCaffrey has been made manager 
of the Chicago trade sales division. 


Death of O. A. Owen 


O. A. Owen, at one time promotion 
manager of Good Housekeeping and, 
later, publicity manager of the A. W. 
Shaw Company, Chicago, died recently 
at New York, aged sixty-four. He had 
also been with the Hearst Organization 
and Evans-Winter-Hebb, Inc., Detroit 
printer. 


Turner Has Own Business 

James H. Turner, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, 
has established an advertising business 
under his own name at 520 North Mich- 


igan Avenue, Chicago. His son, John 
Kenneth Turner, will be associated with 
im. 
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then, that the merchandiser should 
understand the exact makeup of 
consumer acceptance—what it is, 
how it works, its place in the mer- 
chandising scheme and the power- 
ful influence it exerts in causing 
advertising to be conceived properly 
and applied sufficiently. 

When a merchandiser has such 
understanding and is able to pro- 
ceed in accordance with his con- 
victions, he does advance planning 
of the kind we have described. 

On the other hand, if a man 
were the only measure to be con- 
sidered and if efforts were gauged 
and timed only to consumer demand 
there would be less necessity for 
advance planning. In this case, 
however, advertising would not 
have a fair opportunity to deliver 
results. 

Mr. Lavensen suggests that the 
word “demand” is.too positive a 
term apply to the attitude of the 
consumer who is merely willing to 
buy advertised brands. It is—very 
much so.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


7 


Eldred, Brown and Eldred, 
New Business 

Eldred, Brown and Eldred has be¢ 
formed with offices at 370 Lexingtor 
Avenue, New York, to operate as a ge 
eral merchandising counsel to advertis 
ers, agencies, manufacturers and distril- 
utors. Principals are Dwight B. Eldred, 
formerly vice-president of the Trans Lux 
Movies Corporation; Kilburn R. Brown, 
for six years with the sales staff of th 
Hearst Organization, and Floyd B 
Eldred, formerly with the National City 
Company. 


Chicago Office for Hanft- 
Metzger 


_ Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, has established a Chicago 
office at 520 North Michigan Avenuc 
S. J. Andrews, formerly with R. L. 
Polk & Company, Detroit, and, more r¢ 
cently, with Brooke, Smith & French 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, is 
in charge of the new office. 


Barnes-Crosby Elects 
Edward L. Hickey, vice-president 
the Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago en- 
graving firm, has been elected president 
and treasurer, to succeed the late E. W. 
Houser. I. Schorb, who has been 
sales manager, is now vice-president, and 
C. H. Coppel has been re-elected secre- 
tary. O. Jensen has been appointed sales 

manager. 
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in the UNITED STATES in 
GENERAL GROCERY ADVERTISING 
FIRST in the UNITED STATES in GENERAL 
he SUNDAY GROCERY ADVERTISING 


j AND... 


Here's How Times Have 


Changed in PITTSBURGH 


The Evening Sun-Telegraph GAINED 
7.8% in National Grocery Advertising 











The other Pittsburgh Evening 
newspaper LOST 12.5%, 
same classification, same com- 
parison. The Sun-Telegraph 
bettered its position in the 
Evening field in the above 
Classification by a 5% GAIN. 


The Sunday Sun-Telegraph 
published 85.1% of the total 
ag oo Grocery Advertising. 
The Sun- Ao B published 
56.3% | Evening and 
Sunday National Grocery Ad- 
vertising. 


Figures by Media Records, Inc. 
1932-1931 comparisons. 


. 
THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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SHADOW 
TROUBLE 


AT 
() } Ladies ecPurvos 


ALPURNIA TIBBS had found 

a coat that was a knockout. 
In fact, the salesgirl at Multum & 
Parvo’s had insinuated that, com- 
pared to Calpurnia in that coat, 
Ilelen of Troy was somewhat of a 
turnip. 

Calpurnia lusted for it. And why 
shouldn’t she? She had saved the 
price of a new coat (or almost) by 
opening a charge account in her 
husband’s name at the filling station, 
and by effecting other economies. 

Calpurnia wrestled with herself 
for a few last moments and then 
pronounced the three sweetest words 
in the English language: “I'll take 
it.” End of first act. 

The second act takes place in the 
Tibbs household, and begins when 
Calpurnia lifts the Multum & Parvo 
coat out of its crisp tissue wrapping 
and dons it for the attention of 
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Aspinwall Tibbs, her legal wedded 
husband. 

“T don’t like it,” says Aspinwall, 
who is a Blunt Man. 

“But don’t you notice what lines 
it gives me?” 

**It makes you look like an Army 
pup tent on a stormy night,” says 
Aspinwall, displaying Male Tact in 
its finest flowering. 

And that is that. As Calpurnia 
explained to her bosom friend next 
day, “It isn’t that I let Aspinwall 
dictate to me about clothes. But 
when he doesn’t like something, it 


THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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takes all the fun out of wearing it.” 
To Multum & Parvo, all Calpurnia 
said was that she had changed her 
mind. A lot of good that did Multum 
& Parvo, who, counting delivery 
costs, actually lost $0.34 on the 
whole deal. 

All of which illustrates a vital 
point applicable to advertised or 
advertisable products the world 
over. Women may, in theory, make 
85% of all retail purchases, but they 
make mighty few without thinking 
of the husbands who Put Up the 
Collateral. Back of every buying 
woman there stands the shadow of 
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a man—the man who is in 
the mind’s eye of the 
woman when she makes her 
purchases. If he’s against 
you, you're in trouble. 

Address your advertising 
to women by all means, but 
don’t sacrifice half the effect 
of it by placing it where 
there is no probability of its 
being seen by men. Put into 
the mind of Mr. Tibbs a 
favorable impression of the 
article you want Mrs. Tibbs 
to buy. 

An easy way to do that—a logical 
way—is to advertise in magazines 
that are read by men as well as by 
women. Redbook is one of these. 


Both members of the family read 
Redbook, for it is edited for both 
sexes. And it costs 30% less to de- 
liver your advertising message to 
both women and men through Red- 
book than to advertise to women 
alone, through media in which men 
have no interest. 


Sell the family, and you sell all. 
Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


BEHIND EVERY WOMAN WHO BUYS 











Again 


;VER since “It Pays to Adver- 
tise” set the pattern for Broad- 
way’s conception of how the ad- 
vertising machine works, hope 
has flickered in advertising’s breast 
that some day the _ footlights 
would do right by our Nell. But ap- 
parently the only playwrights who 
look into the business of advertis- 
ing as a source of material for the 
Great American Drama are those 
suffering from acute astigmatism 
and who left their spectacles home 
when they wandered off the big 
white way into some agency 
As a matter of fact, even when 
advertising men have attempted to 
present to the public, through the 
stage, a picture of what takes place 
back in those mysterious cubby- 
holes where advertising is prepared 


they haven't done much better by 
our Nell. 

In play after play, and even in 
the movies, the theme has always 


been the same. 

What has the theater got against 
our Nell? 

Just a few months ago, The 
Group Theatre, Inc., presented to 
the jaded eyes of Gotham’s popu- 
lace still another version of how 
this mysterious thing, advertising, 
functions. The title of that play 
was “Success Story.” 

And now the same organization 
offers another advertising play, this 
one entitled “Big Night.” The 
author is Dawn Powell who, it is 
said, at one time wrote some adver- 
tising copy. It is her first play on 
Broadway. 

Miss Powell knows exactly how 
advertising accounts are landed 
The formula is simple: A pretty 
wife, a wild party, the inevitable 
triangle, the equally inevitable 
morning after—and the account is 
sewed up. Just like that. 

The incontinence of social life 
among advertising men as pictured 
in this play will be a surprise not 
only to the general public. It will 
be equally surprising to advertising 
men. 


Why Don’t They Let Our Nell 
Be a Good Girl? 


Advertising Is Done Wrong by the 





Theater 


Miss Powell contends that the 
account solicitors for advertising 
agencies use their wives as bait for 
sizable advertising accounts. Her 
play depicts exactly how it is done. 

Ed Bonney is the account execu- 
tive who sees no reason why he 
should stand on ceremony when his 
wife yields to the importunities of 
a big retailer from out of the 
West. In fact, he is considerably 
annoyed, during the first two acts 
of the play, because she is not 
receptive. 

The pretty young wife was for- 
merly a model in a cloak and suit 
house—the very house from which 
Mr. Prospective Client used to do 
some of his buying. In those days 
she resisted his advances—but in 
those days she was merely a model. 
Now she is an account executive’s 
wife and, as such, knows her role 
thoroughly. 

“I’m to hold his hands while you 
pick his pockets,” is her interpreta- 
tion of what her husband wants her 
to do. 

Or, as she puts it at another 
time: “I’m a dummy stuck in the 
show window to catch trade.” 

She learns her part well—so 
well that the young account ex- 
ecutive is a bit perplexed as to 
whether her soliciting may not 
have been done too thoroughly. 
However, just when he gives every 
appearance of being about to de- 
mand a gentleman’s satisfaction 
from Mr. Prospective Client, the 
latter offers him the advertising 
account and that, of course, makes 
everything all right. 

After the final 
young man in the audience was 
overheard telling his companion: 

“T always thought I'd like to be 
a copy writer, but I’ve changed my 
mind. It’s an account executive job 
for me or nothing. But say—do 
vou think a fellow’s really got to 
he married?” 


curtain fell, a 


P.S.—The show closed last Satur- 
day night! 
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Another Challenge to Nationally 
Advertised Brands 
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Market Stores, Super-Price Cutters, Gain Huge Volume; One Sells at 
Rate of Five Million a Year 


[Eprror1AL Notre: Twenty per 
cent of volume sold below cost; 
20 per cent at cost, and 20 per cent 
just enough above cost to take up 
losses in the first 20 per cent. This 
is the formula used by some of the 
giant market stores that have 
sprung up in all parts of the 
country during the last two years. 

Recently a market store, with an 
estimated annual volume of $5,000,- 
000, opened in New Jersey. Grocery 
Trade News described it in an ar- 
ticle from which the following ex- 
tracts are printed. 

These stores present another 
challenge to national brands—be- 
cause in most of them advertised 
merchandise stands the brunt of the 
price-cutting. If the movement 
grows rapidly and extends to other 
fields, national advertisers will 
have some momentous decisions to 


make. | 


HE grocery trade of New 

York and New Jersey has been 
shaken out of its complacency in 
the last month by another chal- 
lenging innovation of distribution 
with the opening and the apparent 
phenomenal success of the “Big 
Bear” market established recently 
in the old Durant motor plant mid- 
way between Newark and Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 
Following on the heels of other 


super-markets that have been dis- 
turbing the trade, the Big Bear is 
looked upon by many as a challenge 
to the existing order of distribution 
of grocery products. 

The Big Bear has been in opera- 
tion only six weeks. It has already 
taken in over half a million dollars 
which, at present prices, represents 
a tremendous grocery tonnage. 

The Big Bear opened December 
8. The day before Newark and 
Elizabeth newspapers carried 
“double truck” advertising announc- 
ing prices that heretofore had been 
unheard of in retail stores in this 
section. Western Union messen- 
gers delivered 5,000 more news- 
paper -size, four-page circulars 
printed in red and green to homes 
in the vicinity. New Jersey house- 
wives read such prices as pork and 
beans, 3 cents a can; corn flakes, 
5 cents a package; evaporated milk, 
tall can, 4 cents; peaches, largest 
can, 10 cents; salmon, tall can, 5 
cents; rolled oats, large package, 
3 cents. 

Nearly all the groceries adver- 
tised were of well-known brands. 
Young fowl was advertised at 11 
cents a pound, and turnips, onions, 
and sweet potatoes at 1 cent a 
pound. By 7 a. m. on the morning 
of the opening day 2,000 customers 
were waiting at the doors. 

Inside the Big Bear groceries are 
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piled on cheap, green-stained, pine- 
hoard display tables over thou- 
sands and thousands of square feet 
of floor space. Large signs shout low 
prices. Thereisnoservice. There 
are no salespeople, except in the con- 
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Big Bear, in Newspaper Advertising, 


Offers Astounding Prices on Adver- 
tised Brands 
cessions. You get a basket, take 


what you want and pay as you 
leave. You can hurry or take your 
time. There isn’t a frill or decora- 
tion in the whole store—just big 
piles of merchandise—mostly staple 
packaged goods, big signs, big 
crowds. 

There is a bazaar atmosphere 
outside and inside the Big Bear. 
Men and women bustle in and out. 
Cars fill the parking space for 
many blocks on Freylinghuysen 
Avenue, and parking concession 
men across the way shout about 
preferred parking space for 10 
cents. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the shop- 
pers are men, a surprising per- 
centage for a grocery store where 
lately women have been doing most 
of the shopping. Many are from 
the ranks of the unemployed of 
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New Jersey's great industrial area 
who drive miles to buy their food 
supplies here. Even retailers are 
said to buy goods at the Big Bear 
for resale in their own stores. The 
average sale is estimated at between 
$1.50 and $2. 

R. O. Dawson, once the right- 
hand man of Piggly-Wiggly Clar- 
ence Saunders, is president of Big 
Bear, which is a closed corporation. 
Dawson, now forty-five years old, 
soft-spoken and keen-minded, has 
behind him twenty-six years of 
grocery merchandising experience. 
He knows that Big Bear is not new 
so far as its methods are concerned. 
He laid plans for it several years 
ago, and discussed these with 
Michael J. Cullen, better known as 

“King Kullen the price-wrecker,” 
who pioneered this type of market 
two and a half years ago on Long 
Island. Dawson handles _ the 
grocery merchandising end of Big 
Bear. R. M. Otis, vice-president 
and treasurer, long experienced in 
merchandising with F. W. Wool- 
worth Company and S. S. Kresge, 
is in charge of concessions. 

Though the Big Bear has been 
open only six weeks, Dawson de- 
clares it is doing business at a 
$5,000,000 a year pace. This esti- 
mate is borne out by the fact that 
he has more than 300 employees. 
Merchandising men point out that 
each employee in a market of this 
type should account for about 
$20,000 in sales. If Big Bear can 
keep up this pace, and Dawson says 
it will, pointing to the fact that 
his last Saturday sales were greater 
than those of his opening day, this 
market will probably rank first in 
point of volume in the country. 

Dawson is also correct in stating 
that Big Bear’s volume pace is 
greater than that of 100 average 
chain-store units (4,889 Kroger 
stores in 1931 averaged $49,980 in 
sales. 15,672 A & P stores in 1928 
averaged $48,583, but in 1931, due 
partly to A & P’s opening of larger 
markets sales jumped to $65,938 
average.) It is interesting to note 
too that Big Bear’s $5,000,000 pace 
is as great as the estimated volume 
pace of all nine of Price-wrecker 
King Kullen’s Long Island markets. 

Shouts of protest have been made 
against the Big Bear for selling for 
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“less than the independent can buy.” 
Rumors of boycotting those who 
sell the Big Bear, and of demand- 
ing that the City of Elizabeth im 
mediately pass an ordinance pro- 
hibiting parking on Freylinghuysen 
Avenue in order to eliminate Big 
Bear’s chief parking space, with 
the threat of refusal to pay taxes 
by chains and independents, are 
rife. 

Wholesalers selling Big Bear, 
however, scoffed at the boycotting 
story. Some gave the answer, 
heard many times before. “If we 
don’t sell them somebody else will.” 
Dawson declares no one has re- 


fused to sell him, that he does 
much of his buying direct, and 
plans to do more direct. He denied 
that he dealt in bankrupt stocks 


and distress merchandise, that two 
large chain stores had offered him 
a million dollars for his business 
and that he was planning similar 
markets in Hoboken and Harrison, 
New Jersey. 

Dawson disclosed plans showing 
how as soon as he can get them 
into effect he will increase his floor 
space to 200,000 square feet—four 
times its present size. These plans 
are under way with the market only 
six weeks old. 

Expansion of the Big Bear is 
planned in order to allow room not 
only for greater space for groceries 
but also for concessions planned 
for other lines. At present Big 
Bear has concession departments of 
radios, cut-rate cosmetics, house- 
furnishings, auto supplies, electrical 


supplies, sporting goods and a 
cafeteria. 
But the dreams and plans of 


Mr. Dawson and R. M. Otis, who 
handles the concessions, go far be- 
yond these. They plan a self-serve 
women’s ready-to-wear department, 
a la New York’s 14th Street 
+ 

Will Represent Kansas Papers 

The Kansas Newspaper 
lishers’ representative, will be started 
on February 1 with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo. ». Shank is 
president 


Has Summer Resort Account 

The Tate Mountain Estates, Georgia 
summer resort, have appointed James A. 
Greene & Company, Atlanta, to direct 
their advertising account 


League, pub- 
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Samuel 


shoes, 


Klein. They plan to add 
rugs and floor coverings, 
furniture, children’s and _ infants’ 
wear and a complete variety store 
all on a concession basis. 

In great banners across the front 
of the Big Bear are these words, 
“World’s Greatest Price Wrecker. 
How Does He Do It?” A thousand 
housewives have spoken these last 
words as they read over the 
slashed prices in Big Bear’s adver- 
tisements. 

Ask Mr. Dawson and doubtlessly 
he points to his tremendous buying 
power. But certainly this is not the 
whole answer for Big Bear’s buy- 
ing power is not in the class with 
A & P whose total sales reach 
nearly $1,000,000,000 annually, or 
in the class of any other great 
chain-store systems. 

To merchandising men, however, 
the answer is not quite such a prob- 
lem. They know what can be done 
with the loss leader. And here is 
the real answer to the slashed 
prices advertised by these great 
warehouse markets. 

The following formula has been 
attributed to other markets of this 
type. It is said that they sell 20 
per cent of the merchandise below 
cost; they sell a second 20 per cent 
at cost; the third 20 per cent is 
sold with just enough profit to 
make up for the loss taken on the 
first 20 per cent. Thus, 60 per cent 
of the merchandise is sold at cost. 
On the remaining 40 per cent, a 
good profit is taken. Of course, 
the advertising is done on the first 
40 per cent and these include many 
well-known brands. And this for- 
mula, plus tremendous sales, is said 
to be the real secret to how these 
big warehouse markets operate 
And confronted with this, Mr 
Dawson himself declares that he 
did business “something like that.”’ 

+ 
Appoints Herbert Chase 

Herbert Chase, formerly with Aut 
motive Industries and the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, has joined Auto 
motive Daily News, New York, as engi 
neering editor. 


Death of W. J. Wilkinson 

William J. Wilkinson, for sixteen 
years advertising manager of the 
Cumberland, Md., Times, died recently, 
aged sixty-three 








HE Clover Farm Stores have 
just announced that their units 
throughout the country are adding 


drug departments. a 
items will not be carried, but there 
will be liberal supplies of such 


items as cosmetics, toothpastes, 
shaving creams, toilet waters and 
other drug store products. 

Most interesting as a develop- 


ment is the announcement that 
these stores will carry a “non- 
foamy, orange-flavored” toothpaste 


packed as a Clover Farm brand. 
— 


Chain Grocery to Handle Own 
Brand Toothpaste 


Drug departments in chain gro- 
cery stores are not a new experi- 
ment. They have been tried out 
with varying success before, but 
merchandisers in the drug field 
will watch with unusual interest 
this attempt of a grocery chain to 
carry its private brand policies in- 
to the fields outside that of food. 

The makers of Worcester Salt 
recently brought out a toothpaste 
but that is being marketed largely 
through drug stores with some 
grocery outlets being used. 


+ 


Kellogg’s Largest Appropriation 
for All-Bran 


HE Kellogg 
fighting for a 


Company is 
Happy New 


Year” is the way in which W. K. 
Kellogg, president, describes the 
objective of the company’s new 
campaign on its All-Bran. The 


program calls for the heaviest pro- 
motion that has ever been devoted 
to this product. 

The schedule includes insertions 
in nearly 1,000 newspapers to- 
gether with the use of space in 


+ 
Inland Press to Meet 


The Inland Daily Press Association 
will hold its annual meeting on Feb- 
ruary 21 and 22 at Chicago. Much of 


the attention of the convention will be 
directed to survey reports now nearing 
completion, including surveys on rates, 
promotion, and salesmen’s compensation. 
Whether or not increased circulation ef- 
fort is worth while in current conditions 
is the subject of another survey. 


Has Clarion Radio Account 


The Transformer Corporation of 
America, Chicago, Clarion radios, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc., 
Chicago agency. 


Ager with Gray Agency 
Sydney S. Ager, formerly’ with 
Architecture, New York, has joined the 
staff of Jerome B. Gray & Company, 
agency, as an 


Philadelphia advertising 
account executive. 





James H. Barry Company, S 
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women’s magazines. Dealers will 
be provided with new window and 
floor display material. Several 
millions of samples of All-Bran 
and a booklet will be distributed 
during the campaign. 

In copy appeal the campaign will 
follow through the fall advertising 
schedule, inviting people to “Come 
over to the sunny side of life,” ex- 
plaining how this product can con- 
tribute toward a change in attitude. 


— 
Death of B. R. Freer 


Burton R. Freer, for twenty-five years 
a prominent magazine advertising repre- 
sentative in the Middle West, died at 
Michigan City, Ind., last week as the 
result of injuries sustained in an auto- 


mobile accident. He was fifty-four years 
oid, 

Mr. Freer was best known for his 
many years’ identification with the rep- 


resentation of The Spur, of which he 
was Middle Western representative. 

Early in his career Mr. Freer was 
Western manager for Life. Later he 
formed a partnership with F. E. M. 
Cole, under the name of Cole & Freer. 
Subsequently he headed a business un- 
der his own name. 


Larimer Joins Barry 


Lee L. Larimer, for seven years as- 
sistant advertising ‘director of the Zeller- 
bach Paper Company, has joined the 
an Francisco 
director of 


printer and publisher, as 


sales. 

















New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E, LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HE Washington (D. C.) 
Market should by all means 
be included in every pro- 
motional campaign for 
1933. Conditions are ideal 
here—a market with the fi- 
nancial ability to respond 
to the inclinations to buy. 


And whether you gauge me- 
dium value by VOLUME 
or CHARACTER of cir- 
culation you are not con- 
fronted with that problem 
in Washington, for The 
Star—Evening and Sunday 
—has both MAXIMUM 
VOLUME and CHAR- 
ACTER—covering the 
Washington Market com- 
pletely and influentially at 
ONE COST. 





Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers. 
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HIS is the open season for colds and for Economic “=a 
Panaceas. You may escape these. th 


But if you make a product which is dependent upon volume 


in 
sales, there is one decision from which there is no escape: 

Wi 
Do those who influence the advertising policy of your fre 
organization, recognize that today the Buying Power At 
of the Nation rests squarely in the hands of the wi 
EARNERS? | lot 
Right now the Earners represent the sole source of volume As 
sales. Your new budget has a new objective: (1) toreach tra 
the EARNERS (2) with a minimum of waste. This at once be! 
influences the basis upon which advertising is bought. Po 


STREET RAILWAYS AL 


220 West 42nd Stree 
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“Selective Class” is supplanted by “Selective Mass.” And 
there is only one place in the United States where the vast 
army of Earners gathers every day twice a day, and that is 


in the street cars. 


With your own eyes you can see them on their way to and 

from the jobs which make them Today’s Exclusive Buying 

Audience. And the surprising fact is that these millions 

who have the millions can now be reached every day ata 
| lower cost than in any other medium. 


| As never before, each advertising dollar must be concen- 
trated upon those who have the money to buy. As never 
before, Car Advertising is today Concentrated Buying 


Power. W.S.B. 


YS ADVERTISING CO. 


i Street, New York 
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EHIND THE SCENES 


ON YOUR PRINTING WORK 





Scene 1 
Our salesman calls. He is not just an order taker. He is an 
expert interpreter of printing needs. If you indicate an interest, he 
becomes your employee, because his biggest duty is to satisfy you. 
Scene II 
Our shop. Your order is entered. An expert checks for proper 
type. Our Supervisor of Engravings approves the cuts. Our 
Paper Specialist checks the stock. Our Director of Advertising 
may grasp an added selling point for your copy or layout. The 
job is scheduled for a type of press that will produce best results, 
most economically. 
Scene III 
Our salesman is back in your office. He may say “If you will use 
such- and-such paper at less cost, we will guarantee better results.” 
Or, “If you will make this little change, we can split a roller and 
save you $240.00." Or, “Don't you think the type specified is 
weak? Wouldn't you prefer the use of Bodoni?” 
This added service through extensive equipment and variety of 
facilities assures that extra margin of value which can be injected 
into all printing work. Our salesmen are Service-directors. Treat 
them as your employees, if they call. 
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A Lesson from the 
Campbell Kids 


They Represent One Form 

of Basic Identification Which 

Carries Over from Campaign 
to Campaign 


By Arthur Kemble 


UST between ourselves, doesn’t 

this furious search for some- 
thing new in advertising often 
get us into a lot of grief, expensive 
grief that easily could be avoided if 
we could manage to remember some 
of the barnacled old platitudes of 
ad writing? Every once in a while 
there crops up a case like that of 
the people who wanted to buy the 
“pink tooth brush” they saw ad- 


vertised. Then you can't help 
wondering whether we're doing 
right by our not-so-rich uncles 


when we stake so much of their 
cash on clever new wrinkles. 

If Mr. and Mrs. Parker P. 
Prospect get all mixed up on a 
swell new-idea campaign like that, 
how are we going to tell we're not 
sending them to buy bathtubs when 
we're trying to sell them soap? 
Or are we selling them somebody 
else’s soap instead of our soap? If 
they’re going into the shops asking 
for that grand new toilet soap that 
makes you young and beautiful— 
but don’t recall the name of it 
isn’t the shopkeeper quite as likely 
to sell them some other soap he 
happens to be getting an extra 
good profit on? 

Now up bobs our old friend, the 
Victor dog, with his ear cocked 
knowingly to the horn of a talking 
machine. . . “His Master's 
Voice!” And it seems RCA has 
the hunch that that old dog of 
theirs, who sold so many Victor 
talking machines and Victrolas 
away back when, can sell radios 
in this sophisticated year. 

Yes, and here come the chubly 
little Campbell Kids back into the 
soup ads. You'd have thought 





those kids would be grown up and 
have kids of their own by this 
time. Maybe these Campbell Kids 
are a new generation at that. But 
somebody must be thinking they 
can sell soup the same way their 
dad and mother used to do. 

Are Campbell and Victor getting 
childish in their old age? Or are 
they really shrewd in going back to 
fundamentals that may be just as 
sound in 1933 as they were in 
1913? 

There’s one thing about it. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Prospect a 
Campbell or Victor advertisement, 
they’re bound to recognize Camp- 
bell and Victor as old friends— 
wherever they meet them, no mat- 
ter how many ads are competing 
for attention in the same magazine 
or newspaper. And they’re bound 
to remember Campbell and Victor 
when they buy soup or radios. 

Isn’t that half the battle of ad- 
vertising right there? 

Now this is no moss-backed plea 
for the days of Celluloid collars 
and single-track advertising. If a 
product or service retreated to the 
kind of advertisements that began 
and ended with a trade name, a 
trade-mark, and a slogan, there 
would be a lot of us agency fel 
lows out of jobs. Besides, the 
dear faithful public would likely 
yawn, roll over, and go to sleep. 

There’s got to be change of pace 
—fresh copy slants, fresh and 
ingenious display, fresh styling of 
products, fresh improvements and 
price inducements—new models and 
new products, too. It takes every 
last bit of technical resource and 
imagination we can dig up to sell 
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people in these difficult days. 

Yet we can hardly afford to for- 
get that our average prospect 
glances at an advertisement hardly 


more than a split second as he 
turns a page. No 
matter how good a 


selling story we have, 
nor how vividly it’s 
presented, does it 
count for a whoop in 
hades if the prospect 
isn’t going to remem- 
ber our name or the 
name of our product 
when he comes to 
spend his money? 

‘“*His Master’s 
Voice!” Do they rec- 
ognize it in your ad- 
vertisements? Has 
your product a distinct 
and winning person- 
ality? Does your ad- 
vertisement stand out 
unmistakably clear as 
your advertisement 
foolproof distinct 
from those of a half 
dozen or more com- 
petitors, from _ the 
whole array of adver- 
tising competing for 
attention? 

Look through any 
current publication. 
Notice how in tooth 
paste advertising or 
automobile or what 
have you, a clever new display or 
copy idea stampedes the field into 
monotonous imitation. This kind 
of thing can’t help but blur the 
appeal of the individual advertiser, 
no matter how good it is. That’s 
a serious trouble with clever new 
ideas. Too often they develop into 
a game of follow-the-leader. And 
that’s a game nobody can win. 

Again, notice how many adver- 
tisers in shifting gears to a new 
hunch neglect the basic identifica- 
tion with previous advertising that 
would carry the interest of old 
prospects and customers along with 
them. Can any new-fledged sell- 
ing idea be good enough to be sent 
out into the cruel world without 
the prestige of family reputation to 
help it fight its battles? 
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Well, what is this basic identi- 
fication business anyhow? What's 
the trick of it? 
Let’s test it 
Close your eyes 


Coca-Cola? 


whether 


out. 
and see 
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Spud, with Its Sequence of Pictures in Ample White 
Space, Individualizes Its Campaigns 


the name doesn't call up pictures 
that have been photographed in 
your mental album by thousands of 
Coca-Cola _ advertisements, the 
script lettering of the name; the 
designs of the bottle and fountain 
glass; the Coca-Cola girl. 

Old Dutch Cleanser? The old 
lady with the sun bonnet, stick, and 
wooden shoes; the yellow can with 
the same old lady in red, white, 
and blue; “Chases Dirt!” 

Wrigley’s gum? The 
spear; the Spearmint boys. 

Or consider advertisers who have 
run to small space mostly, but have 
kept plugging away year after year 
with basic identification. Heinz 
ketchup, for instance? “One of 
the 57 Varieties”; the shape of the 
bottle and cap; the pickle mark. 
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Even Dr. Esenwein’s correspon- 
dence course that uses only from 
a half inch to an inch, single col- 
umn. The reverse letter display 
“Short Story Writing” ; the picture 
of the good doctor and his familiar 
Van Dyke. 

Type and display of trade name, 
trade-mark, container, and slogan. 
These are the simplest means of 
basic identification. That is when 
the display is strong enough to 
jump out of the page. 

And it’s something more than 
mere identification with the best of 
them, isn’t it? There’s a whole 
selling story in the dirt-chasing 
Dutch woman, in the Campbell 
Kids. Yes, and there’s something 
in them that strikes tinder to the 
imagination, that warms you to 
sympathetic interest in what the ad- 
vertiser has to say. There’s a 
friendly personality here, and a fa- 
miliar voice we listen to much as 
does the dog who cocks his ear to 
the horn of the venerable Victor 
talking machine. 

It’s possible, of course, to indi- 
vidualize your advertisements by 
sticking to a dominant layout style. 
Many advertisers seem to be mak- 
ing a go of it these times. Spuds, 
for example, with its sequence of 
pictures in ample white space. Big 
Ben alarm clocks with a similar 
picture sequence, but strengthened 
by the repeated slogan, “First he 
whispers then he shouts.” 
Fire Chief with the red speeding 

— 


Poor Richard Club 


Honors Franklin 
More than 1,300 guests attended the 
annual banquet, last week, of the Poor 


Richard Club of Philadelphia, which 
celebrated the birthday of its patron 
saint, Benjamin Franklin. This atten- 


dance set a record for this yearly event. 
The banquet closed a day of activity 
which included memorial services at Old 
Christ Church, where Franklin wor- 
shiped, and at his grave. As usual the 
delegation included out-of-town  repre- 
sentatives of advertising and its allied 
industries who join with the Poor Rich- 
ard Club in making this pilgrimage. 
Howard C. Story was in charge of 
dinner arrangements, assisted by Theo- 
dore E. Ash, Harry T. Jordan and Jack 
Lutz. H. H. Kynett, president of the 
club, presided and awarded the Poor 
Richard Gold Medal of Achievement to 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
whose executive vice-president, H. K 
Boice, received it for the company 
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fire trucks and red-helmeted boys 

The test of such campaigns comes 
with the inevitable decision to shift 
to a radically different idea for the 
main display. If the identifying 
words and symbols are carried over 
with adequate display, good enough. 
If they’re left behind in the files, 
it’s just so much dead loss. 

Mainly, though, advertisers who 
make the most of basic identifica 
tion turn the trick by the simple 
means of trade name, trade-mark, 
container and slogan. Bigelow- 
Sanford with its sportive lambs 
on legs of spiral springs. Philco 
radio with the pair of “balanced” 
and “unbalanced” pictures. Whit- 
man’s chocolates with the Sampler 
box cover and candy display. 
Loose-Wiles biscuits with the 
roly-poly Sunshine bakers. These 
methods allow any amount of free 
rein in the main display so long as 
the identification forces itself on 
the reader’s attention. 

It really isn’t so important how 
you do the job. But you've got to 
put a real kick in it. Even a grand 
slogan like, “When better auto 
mobiles are built, Buick will build 
them” fails to register when it’s 
pulled down to 12-point type. 

And your identification, remem- 
ber, needs to be more than mere 
identification to sell the onions. It 
must capture the elusive magic of 
personality if it is going to have 
the persuasive selling power of 
“His Master’s Voice!” 
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Fabric Account to 


Cramer-T obias 

Hollins & Company, In 
and Nottingham, England 
Viyella and Clydella fabrics, has ap 
pointed the Cramer-Tobias Compan) 
Inc., New York, to direct its advertising 
account in the United States. Class 
publications and business papers will 
be used. 


Receivership Ended 

The receivership under which the 
Johnson Motor Company, Waukegan, 
Ill., has been operating has been lifted 
H. G. Delabar, who has been acting as 
one of the co-receivers, becomes pres- 
ident. C. P. Rossberg remains as secre- 
tary-treasurer. Lamport, Fox and Com 
pany, South Bend, Ind., have been 
re-appointed to direct the company’s ad 
vertising, and f subsidiary 


William 
New York 


that of its 
Tomoco, Inc manufacturing cooling 
machines 








Advertising as Defense Against 
Price Slashing 


“Establish Vogue in Minds of Consumer and Distributor,” 





This Sales 


Manager Advises 


By Thurston Merrell 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


I1E article on page three of the 

January 5 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink by John S. Bush, Jr., strikes 
what is in my opinion a most 
timely note. 

It is undoubtedly true that man- 
ufacturers who are producing ab- 
solutely staple products, where 
there is no identification of the 
product on the part of the con- 
sumer, are obliged to meet com- 
petitive prices or not get any 
business at all. 

But this situation is not wholly 
true as to products where the 
identification of the brand of the 
manufacturer has established a 
certain vogue in the minds of the 
consumer and of the retail dis- 
tributor. 

Price adjustments that are in line 
with reduced costs are naturally 
in order, but price reductions to a 
basis where there is little or no 
margin of profit before minimum 
costs of operation are deducted can 
only lead to disaster. In my opin- 
ion they are not justified even 
through expediency on the part of 
manufacturers who enjoy any trade 
reputation and consumer acceptance 
for identified products that reach 
the consumer in the original pack- 
age. 

There is increasing evidence 
accumulating that even the buying 
public, with their eagerness to save 
money, are reacting against the 
flood of “price” merchandise that 
has appeared on the market, where 
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Acquires Two Magazines 

Williams Haynes, publisher of Chem- 
ical Markets, New York, has acquired 
control of Plastics & Molded Products 
and Cellulose and will combine the last 
two publications under the name of 
Plastic Products. R. C. Gilmore, Sr., 
will be editorial director. R. C. Gilmore, 
Tr., will continue as advertising man 
ager of the combined magazines. 





The Wm. 


S. Merrell Company 


value does not exist even in pro- 
portion to the low selling price. 

Mr. Bush points out that the 
selling cost per unit does not, in 
fact it cannot, decline in proportion 
to a drastic and unreasonable re- 
duction in price. 

Moreover, the increased volume 
that must be secured to produce 
sufficient gross profit at ridicu- 
lously low prices, is so enormously 
greater that even if the selling 
effort and the advertising expense— 
if there be such—are placed upon 
the most efficient basis possible, 
still the gross margin must be 
sufficient to overcome these mini- 
mum expenses and, it is to be 
hoped, leave some minimum profit. 

Price reductions on absolutely 
unidentified staples and on products 
that are used for further fabrica- 
tion are no doubt unavoidable no 
matter how disastrous they may be. 

However, on products that are 
identified to the consumer I ques- 
tion if any manufacturer can 
justify reductions in prices, below 
such reductions as are justified by 
his reduced costs, and have any 
sound reason for believing that he 
can produce sufficient added volume 
through drastic reductions to come 
out as well in the end as if he 
were content with maintaining a 
fair price, upholding his quality 
to the utmost and exercising the 
best of skill and economy in sales 
and advertising effort that he can 
bring to bear. 
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Westinghouse Advances Adams 


Marshall Adams, formerly sales pro- 
motion manager of the merchandising 
department of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, 
has been appointed sales promotion man 
ager of the Westinghouse Electric Sup- 


ply Company, New York. He has been 
located with the supply company at 
New York since June 
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of the country’s AREA 


.. contains 59% of the — ‘\ 
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... makes 67% of the We . \ 


country’s RETAIL SALES 


and 97% of METROPOLITAN’S circulation sticks to this 
market of greatest profit. 
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TO temptation! 


M AYBE a few 


hardy perennials of 
the commercial 
flower garden have 
weathered the three 
vear frost without 
losing any foliage. 
Most of us have been bitten by 
cancellations, coasting prices, bulg- 
ing warehouses, and demands at 
the bank. The punishment has re- 
newed our respect for the process 
of making money. The game has 
ceased to be a push-over. 

Even a market map interests a lot 
of us today. No apology is neces- 
sary for illustrating on these pages 
an area that covers 20% of the 
country, contains 59% of the people, 
and makes 67% of all retail sales. If 
you’ re not interested in the market, 
it’s too bad for both of us. Because 
of our circulation is concen- 
trated there and something like 75° 
of your of 
branded merchan- 
dise are made there. 

Metropolitan puts 
five million circula- 
tion in this big-city 
market where money 


97% 
sales 


» 
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moves faster, where the most busi- 
ness is being done, where jobs are 
more plentiful and cash yields more 
easily to temptation. Eleven of the 
country’s first fourteen cities are 
Metropolitan cities. With Metro- 
Comics, Metro-Color, or Metro- 
Gravure you have the cream market 
of the world at the lowest advertis- 
ing cost ever before available in the 
market with comics, color, or roto- 
gravure. 


I. YOU want to 
keep the advertising 
appropriation thinner 
around the hips, you 
need Metropolitan. 
Because you get the 
biggest coverage of 
the best market at the 
lowest cost. Because you 
more people with more money in a 
concentrated section that buys over 
two-thirds of all retail merchandise. 
Because you get a medium whose 
individual units have largely carried 
the burden of building business for 
retail merchants. 

If it pays the dealer who sells 
your goods, won’t it pay you, too? 
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CHICAGO New York SAN FRANCISCO 
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Individual 


Appropriations of 


Exceeded $100,000 


186 advertisers 

that spent more than $100,000 
each for advertising in sixty-six 
national magazines in 1932. Their 
total expenditure amounted to $84,- 
122,745. 

The same group of advertisers 
spent $105,865,963 in 1931. This 
represents a drop of 20.5 per cent. 
These figures are presented here 
through the courtesy of The Pub- 


HERE were 


lishers’ Information Bureau, New 
York. 
The grand total of all advertis- 


ing appearing in the sixty-six 
magazines checked is $109,810,811 
for 1932 as compared with $156,- 
397,775 for 193l,a drop of 29.8 per 
cent. 

The advertisers represented in the 
group having spent $100,000 or 
more in 1932 spent 76.7 per cent of 
the grand total for the year. 

In addition to presenting the ex- 
penditures for 186 advertisers the 
individual expenditures for ninety- 
four separate divisions of large 
corporations are given immediately 
under the names of the parent com- 
panies. This brings the total num- 
ber of separate advertising ac- 
counts represented to 280 

Sixteen corporations spent more 
than a million dollars in 1932. 
These blue-chip advertisers and the 
amounts reported are: 


General Motors Corp $5,221,786 
Procter & Gamble Co. ...... 3,389,920 
i cane wah eee ne ae 3,203,750 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 2,702,764 
Rie MO, GM cvccecesasse 2,568,113 
General Foods Corp. ........ 2,471,373 
Lambert Pharmacal Co. ..... 2,327,335 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 1,934,251 
Campbell Soup Co. .......... 1,847,675 
General Electric Co. ........ 1,684,145 
CR SA, cccnceveceees 1,615,757 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co... 1,599,460 
American Tobacco Co. ...... 1,556,846 
> ie TE, 6icceaesaens 1,287,777 
fo es en rae 1,307,984 
PE GO, eecnsctenaeeces 1,033,196 


The figures do not represent the 
total appropriations of these adver- 
tisers. Not included in these figures, 


for example, are expenditures in 
newspapers, 


business papers, out- 





56 


ck Or, 
specialty, 


forms of advertising. 


represent only 


186 Companies 


direct-mail, 


280 Accounts Invest $84,122,745 in 
Magazine Advertising 


in 


1932 


card-card, radio, 
motion picture and other 
The figures 
expenditures in the 


sixty-six magazines surveyed. 


All Year Club of 
Southern Calif. 
Aluminum Co. .. 
Amer. Chicle Co.. 
Amer. Optical Co 
American Safety 
eee 
American Store 
American Tel. 
_ Seer 
American Tob. Co. 
Arden, Elizabeth.. 
\rmour & Co. 
Including: 
Armour & Co.. 
Luxor 
Armstrong ( ‘ork. 
Auburn Auto. 
Including: 


PERE cccccce 
CE assace 
Dusenberg 
Axton-Fisher Tob. 
Ayer, Harriet Llub- 
bard, Inc. 
Sarbasol Co. .. 
Sauer & Black 
Beech-Nut Pack.. 
Berger Bros. Co.. 
Berthe, Mme 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Bon Ami Co. ... 
Borden Co., In 


Brown & W illiam- 


son Tob. Corp. 
Calif. Fruit Grow- 
ers Exchange.. 
Calif. Packing... 
California Walnut 
Growers Assn.. 


Campbell Soup 
Including: 
Campbell Soup 
Franco-Amer. 

‘anada Dry 

annon Mills 

arnation Co. 

‘elotex Co. 
Champ. Sp’k Plug 
Chesebrough Mfg. 
Chrysler Corp. 
Including: 
Institutional 
Dividend 
Chrysler 
Combination 

DeSoto 
Dodge 
Plymouth . 

Church & Dwight 
Clicquot Club Co. 
Clinton Carpet Co. 


~~ 


1932 


164, "950 


337,031 


266,562 
70,469 
278, 255 
201,048 


201,048 
(Nothing) 
( Nothing) 


525,200 


105,400 


112,900 
181,788 
199,441 
109,125 
152,947 
364,100 
538,800 
638,861 





296,540 


270,362 


588,090 


1,763,625 
84,050 
107,397 
237,400 
130,549 
130,460 
207,100 
161,207 


1,615, "757 


thing) 
237 
395,970 
48,000 
312,810 
344,310 
514,430 
145,345 
229,959 
127,278 


355,001 


326,000 
29, 000 





112,25% 

176,516 
141,540 
616, 
554,875 


500 


38.20 


436,625 
948,575 


109,506 
1,932,600 
1,887,300 

45,300 

396,261 

263,400 

194,000 

258,850 

328,500 

262,065 
2,009,180 


12,530 
(Nothing) 
743,660 
(Nothing) 
200,000 
408,740 
644,250 


186, "400 
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1932 
Clorox Chemical.. $126,710 
Cluett, Peabody . 223,835 
Coca-Cola Co. . 564,21 


Colgate-Palm-Peet 1,934,251 
Compagnie General 





rransatlantique 175,732 
Congoleum-Nairn 419,250 
Corning Glass .. 283,946 
Corn Products .. 282,137 
Cee, BR cscnes 284,798 
Cream of Wheat. 398,375 
Cudahy Packing 728,450 
Davis, R. B., Co 304,794 
Drackett Chemical 180,450 
Drug, Inc. ..... 3,203,750 

Including : 

MOPGP scccccscs 192,221 

Rretet Divers . 1,686, 311 

‘alif. Fig Syrup 

ed 191, 083 

General Drug. . 14,035 


Knowlton Dand. 
Life Savers 

Mum Mfg. .. 
Phillips, C. H. 





Three-In-One Oil 92,177 
Te (Nothing) 
United Drug Co. 49,127 
Vick Chemical. 427,969 
Wells & Rich- 
ardson Co. .. 786 
Du Pont, De Ne- 

mours, E, I.. 337,520 
Inc luding: 

I. du Pont. 107,620 
Cellophane .... 168,850 
MED acccnes 61,050 

Eastman Kodak.. 491,035 
Elec. Refrig. Bur 141,670 
Electrolux Refrig 202,890 
Including: 
Electrolux .... 148,490 
Servel Sales... 54,400 
Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, Inc.. 188,270 
Equitable Life 
ROU. sees 136,015 
Ex-Lax Mfg. Co. 341,253 
Fels & Co. ..... 449,280 
Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. . 337,640 
Including: 
ee eeenine 332,640 
Footwear ...... 5,000 
Florsheim Shoe.. 111,139 
Fremont Canning. 100,814 
Ford Motor Co... 410,620 
Including: 
Aviation ...... (Nothing) 
DOO sadenuses 67,415 
Lincoln ...... 343,205 
French, R. T. Co 152,244 
General Electric 1,684,145 
Including: 
Edison Appl. .. 205,817 
lec. Vacuum 
Cleaner Co. . (Nothing) 


General Electric 1,413,553 
Hurley Machine (Nothing) 
Warren Telecron 64,775 

General Foods .. 2,471,373 
Including: 


Franklin Baker 61,765 
Walter Baker 137,650 
Peer 109,100 
Carte o«< 212,160 


Dia. Crys. Salt (Nothing) 
Rich. Hellmann (Nothing) 
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1931 
$128,198 
359,080 
571,450 
2,950,625 


130,912 
645,679 
201,603 
417,215 
329,855 
537,150 
815,860 


138,679 
1,906,189 
33,157 
164,515 
16,190 
42,253 
246,215 
158,605 
176,207 
124,841 
6,533 
37,920 


117,884 

1,521 
414,000 
251,700 


38,000 
24.300 


654,040 

179,700 
65,600 

172,750 


92,850 
203,035 
98.650 
267,635 
601,660 
667,790 


646,140 
21,650 
46,250 

112,220 


1,551,435 


42,25 5 
1,353,020 
156,160 


155,315 


2,680,711 


85,100 


139,900 


2,202,611 


24,150 
228,950 


4,202,696 


46,800 
197,540 
302,550 
197,950 

76,500 

99,650 
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reart Bros.. 
Jell-O 


La France 


Log 
Max 


Minute 


Post 


Cabin 


well House 
Tapioca 
> 


Sanka ... 
F ‘oods C or. 


Gen. 
Genera 


1 Mills 


General Motors 


Inch 


Bendix Product 


Buic 
Cadi 


Dele 
De 

Ethy 
Fish 
Frig 


G. M. Radio .. 


pains: 
Spark 


k Motor 


lac Motor. 
Chevrolet Motor 
o Products 
Vaux Hall. 
Ie. 


1 Gasolit 
er Body 
zidaire 


G. M. Cars 


G. M. 


Lan 
Inve 


1 Yacht 


stments 


Institutional 


Inland Mfg. Co. 
Departure 
Oakland Mo. Car 


New 


Olds 


Gillette 


Goodri 


Winton Engine. 
Gen. Tire & Rub. 
Saf. Razor 


. Co. 


ch, B. F 


Including: 


Goodrich 


Hoox 


Goodye 


1 Rubber 
ar Tire 


Rubber Co. 


Hammermill Paper 
Hawaiian Pineap’le 
| 


Heinz, 
Hinze 
Hires, 
Hollan 
Hookle 


Horme 


H. 


Trucks 
Trucks & Trail. 
Exhibit 


Rub.. 


«& 


Ambrosia. 


Chas. 


d Furnac 
ss Fastene 
Hoover ee . 
l, Geo. A 


Co. 


Houbigant, Inc 


Inclt 


iding: 


e. 


Houbigant, In« 


Cher 
Hudsor 
Hupp 


Hygienic 


Int. ( 
Inch 
Int. 
Won 


amy, In 


1 Motor 
Motor 


iding: 


Corres.... 
1an’s Inst.. 
Int. Harvester Co. 


Int. Nickel Co. 


Johns- Manville 
Johnson & Johnson 


Johnson, S. 


Son 


Kellogg Co 


Kelvin 


Including: 


Leonard Refrig. 


Kelvinator Corp. 


Knox 


Gelatine 


Products 


‘or. Schools 


A 


Int. Silver Co 
Ins. Co. of 
Tergens, Andrew 


«& 


ator Corp 





1932 
$265, 800 
234,7 
41, 300 
1,800 
269,032 
100,000 
753,836 
276,415 
7,790 
660,553 
5,221,786 


105,450 

36,700 
642,240 
402, 020 





(Nothing) 
1,145,352 
420,889 
597,325 
(Nothing) 
51,850 
1,460 
9,500 
24,000 

90 
(Nothing) 
(Nothing) 
25,175 
16,725 
522,35 0 
316,400 
4,560 
163,780 
239,200 
361,002 


245,118 
115,884 


796,230 


117,990 
109,300 
1,287,777 
245,884 
177,700 
101,888 
141,910 
229,919 
120,750 
242,060 


104, 100 
01,360 
128,000 


766,015 
194,885 
450,561 


199,850 


612,869 
62,910 


94,000 
268,910 
231,687 








1931 
$291,700 
360,000 
85,525 
87,400 
628,250 
200,200 


114,000 
61,500 
780,400 
777,695 
1,074,800 
26,590 
85,110 
1,027,636 


(Nothing) 
(Nothing) 
(Nothing) 

4,060 


458,500 

7,360 
270,120 
478,290 
156,970 


444,350 
12,620 


814,540 


204,590 
564,531 
1,040,590 
248,766 
287,920 
132,050 
148,190 
278,400 
346,750 
279,392 


189,992 

89,400 
607,450 
267,560 
213,286 


199,457 


529,022 
441,158 

59,750 
381,408 
285,065 
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Kolynos Co...... 
Including: 
Heather Co. .. 
Kolynos Co. ... 

Kotex Co. 
Including: 
Kotex Co. 
Kleenex Co. . 

Lambert Phar.. 
Including: 
Lambert Phar.. 
Pro-phy-lac-tic.. 

Lamont, Corliss 
Including: 
Lamont, Corliss 
Pond’s Extract. 

Larus & Bro..... 

LaSalle Ex. Uni. 

Lavoris Chemical 

Lehn & Fink 
Including: 
Dorothy Gray 
Hinds Text Cr. 
Hinds H. & A. 
BME sovedeaes 
Pebeco 
J. Lesquendieu. 

Lever Bros. Co.. 

Lewis Med. Co... 

Libby-Owens-Ford 

Liggett & Myers. 

Lorillard, P., Co. 

Luft, G. W., Co. 


Mennen Co. .... 
Metro-Goldwyn 


Metropolitan Life 
Morton Salt Co.. 
Mueller, C. F. .. 


Nash Motors Co. 
National Biscuit . 
Nat’l Can. Assn.. 
National Carbon.. 
National Dairy 
Including: 
Kraft Phenix 
Deerfoot Farms 
Nat’l Lead Co. 
Naumkeag Cotton 
Norge Corp. 
Northam Warren 
Including: 
Cutex 
Odorono 
Glazo Co. 
N’thwest’n 


Olson Rug Co. 
Oneida Community 


Packard Motor 
Packer Mfg. Co.. 
Park & Tilford 
Parke, Davis..... 
Parker Pen Co.. 
Penick & Ford .. 
Pennzoil Co. .... 
Pepsodent Co. 
ncluding: 
Pepsodent Co... 
May Breath 


Gets-It Corn Cure 


Perfect Circle 

Pet Milk Co. .. 
Phila. Stor. Bat. 
Pillsbury Flour.. 
Pitts. Pl. Glass.. 
Princess Pat . 
Procter & Gamb ie 


Quaker Oats Co. 


2,134,248 
193,087 
908,012 


10,706 
897,306 
144,073 
125,802 
122,170 
727,808 


110,910 
53,500 
254,962 
308,436 
(Nothing) 
(Nothing) 
2 ,568, 113 
151,371 
254,950 
933,515 
133,193 
161,664 


106,176 
143,540 
922,925 
103,067 
144,000 


216,510 
228,872 

130,000 
207,570 


452,331 


451,431 

900 
198,900 
134,114 
144,571 
689,293 


374,495 
180,452 
134,346 
202,787 
192,925 
197,850 
455,800 
148,895 
165,208 
101,754 
189,587 
216,775 
145,350 
1,033,196 


1,032,902 


(Nothing) 


294 
138,700 
321,650 
901,995 
486,620 
191,085 
188,275 
3,389,920 


769,861 
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2,667,389 


2,363,987 
303,402 
1,106,460 


11,681 
1,094,779 


1,009,878 


233,990 
(Nothing) 
304,140 
275,568 
158,080 
38,100 
2,523,656 
67,400 
122,140 
1,614,833 
171,995 
196,900 


196,707 
112,705 
799,325 

97,650 
201,100 


201,100 
626,450 

24,000 
284,100 
264,650 


264,650 
(Nothing) 
341,400 
111,250 
125,450 
699,900 


393,700 
161,459 
144,750 
254,491 


216,148 
228,450 
538,840 
136,900 
76,514 
304,865 
305,939 
224,050 
123,500 
1,467,655 


1,397,937 
6,729 
62,989 
123,500 
486,900 
678,600 
588,390 
(Nothing) 
192,425 
4,601,711 


1,044,280 


INK 


Quaker State Oil 


R. C. A. Victor 
Ralston Purina.. 

Real Silk Hosiery 
Reserve Rem. Co. 


Reynolds Tobacco 
Royal Typewriter 
Scholl Mfg. Co. 


Scott Paper Co.. 
Sealed Power. 

Sears, Roe buck. . 
Sharp & Dohme. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Simmons Co. ... 
Simoniz Mfg. Co. 


Sinclair Refg.. 
DE  staxeawes 
Standard Brands. 


Including: 
Chase & San 
Food Pro. ... 
Royal Baking.. 
Royal Gelatin. . 
Fleischmann 
Standard Oil of 
ae 
Including: 
Dag. & Rams. 
Standard Oil of 
Ne ie ee 
Stanco. Inc.... 
Stewart-Warner 
Including: 
Stewart-Warner 


To ecnees 

Alemite Corp.. 

Studebaker Corp.. 
Including: 


Studebaker Cor. 
Pierce-Arrow 
Rockne Motors. 
Sun Maid Raisin 
Swift & Co...... 
Including: 
Swift & Co. 
Libby McNeill. 


i 
Tide Water Oil. 


Univ. Pictures... 
U. S. Rubber.... 
Including: 
S. Rubber. 
Adamson 


Vacuum Oil.... 


Wander eee 
Warner, W. R... 
Waterman, L. E. 
Watkins, R. L... 
Wesson Oil 
Western Clock Co. 
Including: 
Western Clock. 
Sterling Clock. 
Western Co. .... 
Westinghouse Elec. 
Whitman, S. : 
Williams, J. B... 
Wrigley, Wm., Jr. 


Yardley & Co.. 
Young, W. F 


Zonite Products. . 
Including: 
Forhan 

Cream 
Larvex 
Zonite 


Dental 


Jan. 


1932 
$140,130 


232,845 
178,175 
174,120 
125,781 
1,599,460 
151,030 
210,734 
348,500 
135,350 
213,025 


784,800 
600 
511,470 
239,200 
1,166,694 


251,146 


(Nothing) 


124,287 
1,307,984 


972,994 
334,990 
606,704 
163,150 


113,740 
346,850 


500,700 
676,084 


105,577 
160,7 750 
303,079 
182,875 
167,367 


167,367 
(Nothing) 
330,700 
544,680 
286,030 
284,125 
180,122 


204,150 
278,587 
378,960 

98,660 


109,150 
171,150 


20, 1933 


1931 
$258,400 


443,633 
173,940 


4. 508, 770 
140,080 
257,032 
426,025 

34,500 
461,426 
383,700 


961,003 
2,990,650 


688,509 
(Nothing) 
559,068 
499,875 
1,243,198 


445,856 
152,840 


(Nothing) 
293,016 
388,850 


104,850 
2,172,466 


1,495,166 
677,300 


1,091,380 
356,050 


80,000 
241,970 


241,970 
(Nothing) 


842,860 


642,568 

80,821 
282,500 
632,010 
373,500 


333,790 


289,750 

44,000 
364,100 
543,150 
422,550 
310,740 
593,037 


214,070 
432,135 


455,120 














Joun O. Powers Company 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Your story on Mr. Emmett’s 
19-year tenure of the Liggett & 
Myers account (Little School- 


master’s Classroom, Jan. 5) makes 
a fellow stop and count his gray 
hairs, if any. But, I not only can tie 
friend Emmett with a 19-year-old 
account of my own, but also can go 
quite a few steps up toward the 
head of the class with one that I 
secured in 1902 and directed for 
27 years. 

The tying account is Package 
Machinery Company, Springfield, 


Mass., maker of wrapping ma- 
chinery, which incidentally wrap 
Mr. Emmett’s Liggett & Myers 


cigarettes, as well as most of the 
others. 

The 27-year-old account is the 
Mum Manufacturing Company 


oe 


Left-Hand Page 


Served One Account 27 Years 


placed for many years by the 
John O. Powers Company, but 
originally secured by me while a 
member of the firm of Powers and 
Armstrong. 

The high spots in the Mum busi- 
ness are that the account started 
with an appropriation of $1,000, 
taken out of profits and without the 
investment of a dollar out of 
capital, and, for at least twenty 
years without the use of a single 
salesman, steadily increased year 
by year, until its present appropria- 
tion is in excess of $250,000. 

The Mum business was bought 
by Drug, Inc., in 1928 at a figure 
said to be in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000. With the sale of the 
Mum business, the advertising 
went from us to Thompson-Koch 
which places a considerable number 
of Drug, Inc., accounts. 


Joun O. Poweks. 


+ + 


Better, Columbia 


Study Shows 


HOSE advertisers who are ob- 

sessed with right-hand-itis have 
their theories challenged in the re- 
sults of a survey reported by Pro- 
fessor Howard K. Nixon, of the 
School of Business of Columbia 
University. This report, based on 
observations of the habits of news- 
paper readers, throws its weight in 
favor of preference for left-hand 
pages. 

The study, which extended over 
a nine-month period, was conducted 
for Professor Nixon’s graduate 
course in advertising research by 
FE. Ralph Schaefer, graduate of the 
School of Business. It records the 


_ 
New Accounts to Bott 


Tyson & Company, Paris, Tenn., have 
appointed the Bott Advertising Agency, 
Little Rock, Ark., to direct the adver- 
tising of La Dainty and Mme. Carue 


perfumes and beauty aids. Newspapers 
and direct mail will be used. — Sallee 
Brothers, Pocahontas, Ark., hickory 


handles, have also placed their account 
with the Bott agency. 
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reactions of 4,400 newspaper read- 
ers whose reading habits were ob- 
served while reading on elevated 
and subway trains and in waiting- 
rooms. The left-hand page proved 
three times as effective as the right- 
hand page in capturing initial at- 
tention. 

Only those readers who opened 
their papers fully and who turned 
the pages fully were counted. 

Tabloid readers had their atten- 
tion fixed by the left-hand page in 
the ratio of 1,513 to 687, while 
readers of regular-size papers 
turned to the left-hand page first in 
the proportion of 1,500 to 700. 


+ 
Vaughan Again with 
Seiberling 
W. A. M. Vaughan, until recently 


vice-president of the First Central Trust 
Company of Akron, Ohio, has been made 
executive vice-president of the Seiberling 
Rubber Company. He was treasurer and 
director of the Seiberling company be- 
fore entering the banking business, 





Drama in the Sales Story 





This Portfolio Gives Customer Quick Trip through Merchandising Plan 


HERE is no doubt that a port- 

folio which, by its appearance, 
catches and holds the buyer's eye, 
is a mighty helpful selling tool for 
the salesman. It aids him to crash 
through the initial mental reaction 
of the prospect which is 


in red and the lower part in black. 
The two colors, of course, make a 
perfect tie-up with the cover mes- 
sage which is: “Out of the Red... 
Into the Black . . . with Printzess.”’ 

The novel layouts, the striking 





apt to be: “Great heavens, 
do I have to wade through 
that thing?” 

An interesting example 
is to be found in the port- 
folio that was recently 
distributed to salesmen of 
the Printz-Biederman Co., 
Cleveland, maker of 
Printzess garments for wo- 
men. There are approxi- 
mately thirty salesmen on 
the company’s sales force. 
These men call on depart- 
ment store buyers and 
buyers and owners of spe- 
cialty shops. Most of them 
have been calling with the 
Printzess line for a period 
of years. Consequently, 
they are known to the 
trade. One of their prob- 
lems, therefore, was to sur- 
round their late 1932 visits 
to the trade with an atmos- 











phere of newness—to get: 

over the idea that this was not 
simply another routine call but a 
special visit that was being made 
for the purpose of conveying real 
news. 

In preparing the portfolio for the 
salesmen the importance of giving 
the men a selling tool that would 
accomplish this goal was kept to 
the fore. The result is a portfolio 
that smashes over a story quickly 
and effectively ; that works in har- 
mony with the salesman. 

The volume measures. twelve 
inches by fifteen. The cover is re- 
produced with this report. It is 
done in two colors—the upper half 


— 


Appoints Equity Agency 
The Duralith Corporation, New York, 
wall texture material, has appointed the 
Equity Advertising Agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising account. 





photographs, and the heavy masses 
of color, give this portfolio a 
strong pull. It is difficult to pass 
it by. All the salesmen have to do 
once they get into the buyer's 
presence, is to place it on the table 
or desk and allow it to perform its 
task of riveting the buyer’s atten- 
tion on the plan they are about to 
present. 

The contents of the portfolio 
take the reader through a quick 
sight-seeing trip of the company’s 
merchandising plan. This is done 
with a minimum of text and with 
the further aid of effective photog- 
raphy. 


+ 
Moves to Wilmington 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, Inc., has moved its advertising 
department from Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
to Wilmington, Dela. 
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BOA 


of all the oil burners sold in Portland 





in October 1932 were sold to 


subscribers of The Oregonian 


@ And strange as it may seem, 
most of these buyers paid cash 
for their purchases. These 
facts show the fertile field the 
Oregonian market offers to 
advertised merchandise—that 
readers of ‘‘One of America’s 
Great Newspapers’’ not only 


provide.a market but balance 





the equation by having the 
money to buy. @ To cover the Oregon market, place 
the Oregonian first on your media list. It is doing a 


splendid job for many advertisers who use it exclusively. 


Che Oregonian 


One of America’s great newspapers 


National Representatives, VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 




















All Advertising Is Institutional 


Copy That Cries “Cheap”, Brands a Company as Being Low Grade 


Max Factor & Company 
Ho.ttywoop, CA.ir. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you send us a list of articles ap- 
pez aring in your publications with regard 
to “Institutional Advertising” ? 

Max Factor & Company. 
N interesting fact about so- 
called institutional advertising 
is one that is often overlooked. It 
is that all advertising is, in a sense, 
institutional. 

During late 1930 and the entire 
year of 1931 a number of adver- 
tisers went price mad. From talk- 
ing about quality they turned to 
large figures and a great deal of 
talk about bargains. 

Under narrow definitions, such 
copy would be classed as anything 
but institutional. As a matter of 
fact, it marked the companies using 
this type of advertising as institu- 
tions that had let down the bars, 
had thrown quality overboard, and 
were interested only in price. 

While this has been true to a 
greater extent in retail advertising 
than in national advertising, a num- 
ber of manufacturers with national 
distribution have lowered their 
standing with the public to a con- 
siderable extent and have opened 
the way for competitors who are 


able to talk about quality, con- 
ee 
Transferred by Crowell 

A. C. Johnson, for several years De- 


troit Ssieeenelbos of the Woman's 
Home Companion, will be transferred in 
the near future to the Chicago office of 
the Crowell Publishing Company, where 
he will represent the Woman's Home 
Companion. 


Farm Trio Goes Bi-Weekly 
The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio, 
which includes The Washington Farmer, 
The Idaho Farmer and The Oregon 
Farmer, formerly published weekly, will 
hereafter be published bi-weekly, ap 
pearing every other Thursday. 


Joins Cowan & Dengler 


Kenneth R. McMath, formerly copy 
chief of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
St. Louis, has joined Cowan & Dengler, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 
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appearance, and even 
strength and integrity 
institution behind the 


venience, 
about the 
of the 
product. 

These are not particularly profit- 
able days for the old type of insti- 
tutional advertising which confined 
itself largely to self praise and 
thought more about the company 
than it did about the consumer. 
People are not buying today be- 
cause a company has been in busi- 
ness forty years; nor because it 
has the finest, most modern plant 
east of the Mississippi. 

Institutional advertising, 1933 
style, doesn’t overlook such matters 
as plant and reputation, but it adds 
to them good reason-why copy that 
creates desire founded on a sound 
basis. 

After all, the things which used 
to be considered the main reasons 
for using institutional advertising, 
are usually incidental reasons why 
consumers buy. Used in the proper 
proportion they belong in advertis- 
ing. Put at the head of the parade 
of sales points they are pretty 
likely to force the consumers to 
go to some other street and watch 
some other parade where the lead- 
ing sales points are of more inter- 
est and of more value—[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 

- 

Join Topics Publications 

A. L. Marsh, formerly with the Gage 
Publishing Company, and William F. 
Dietz, formerly advertising manager of 


Food Chain Store, have joined the East- 
ern staff of the Topics Industrial Unit, 





which includes Drug Trade News and 
Food Field Reporter. 
Death of F. W. Brandt 


Frederick W. Brandt, for over twenty 
years secretary and business manager of 
the Guenther Publishing Corporation, 
New York, publisher of The Financial 
World, died recently at Englewood, 
N. J. He was fifty-eight years old 


Has Shur Loc Account 


The Shur Loc Window Guard Cor- 
poration, New York, has appointed the 
Harry R. Gelwicks Company, Ine., 
Long Island City, N. Y., to direct its 
advertising account. 














Direct and Specialty Selling Still 
Have Their Place 


Developments in Electrical Field Show That These Methods, 


Properly 


Sponsored, Have Fruitful Outlet 


By Arthur P. Hirose 


Manager, Market 
McGraw-Hill Electrical 


N all sides direct selling and 
specialty selling are being so 
scrutinized and criticized that the 
question is asked, “Are they 
doomed?” Before trying to answer 
the question, let’s agree on terms. 
“Direct Selling” is the system of 
distribution by which the producer 
sells direct to the consumer, dis- 
pensing with stores. “Specialty 
Selling” is the distribution method 
by which dealers or distributors 
take a manufacturer’s product and 
sell it in the home, without wait- 
ing for the consumer to come to a 


store. Both methods involve 
“House-to-House” selling. 
Direct selling in the past has 


been successful with hosiery, books, 
food products, brushes, paints, pots 
and pans. Specialty selling, on the 
other hand, has been effective in the 
distribution of refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, 
radio sets, oil burners, and other 
household equipment. 

Successful though direct selling 
and specialty selling once were, 
they have not come _ unscathed 
through the recent lean years. 

Conclusions can be drawn and 
speculations as to the future made 
from the past performances of in- 
dustries in which direct selling and 
specialty selling are both used, as 
for example, the vacuum cleaner 
field. Once, undoubtedly it was 
highly profitable to do direct sell- 
ing on vacuum cleaners. Now ap- 
parently it isn’t. Why? 

There are a number of reasons. 


Once few homes owned or even 
knew electric vacuum cleaners. But 
specialty salesmen took to Ameri- 
can homes an electric vacuum 
cleaner which outmoded all pre- 
vious cleaning gadgets. 

So desirable were these new 


cleaners that women were willing 
to pay relatively high prices for 
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Analysis Department, 
and Radio Publications 


them—prices which brought hand- 
some profits to every one in the 
direct-selling vacuum cleaner or- 
ganization—the manufacturer, the 
sales manager, the division man- 
ager, the district manager, the 
supervisor, the crew manager and 
finally the doorbell pusher who 
made the sale. 

Direct selling was expensive, to 
be sure, but the cleaner’s retail 
price took care of both sales ex- 
pense and profit. 

Today some 9,000,000 homes 
out of the 20,000,000 electri- 
cally wired homes in the nation al- 
ready own vacuum cleaners. Sales 
pickings are slimmer both from 
these 9,000,000 homes and the 
sales-resisting 11,000,000 homes 
with electricity but no cleaners. 
Not only are unit sales smaller 
but retail prices of cleaners have 
also been forced down by competi- 
tion. No longer is there the same 
amount of profit in direct selling of 
vacuum cleaners by manufacturers. 


When Specialties 
Become Staples 


Another reason has been ad- 
vanced for the declining profitable- 
ness of direct selling of vacuum 
cleaners. This is the theory that 
household appliances, like cleaners, 
go from specialties to staples and 
that when they reach the staple 
stage, women want to buy these de- 
vices at stores by over-the-counter 
methods. This theory, if it coin- 
cided with actual practice, would 
have far-reaching effects. 

The metamorphosis of specialties 
into staples would mean the even- 
tual elimination of direct-selling by 
manufacturers and specialty selling 
by dealers in the sale of these 
products. 

That department stores and mail- 
order chain stores are selling clean- 
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ers, washers and mechanical re- 
frigerators does not prove that 
these items are through as special- 
ties and have become staples. De- 
partment stores often wait until 
new specialties achieve a certain 
popularity and then sell cheaper 
models at lower prices. 

Such action unquestionably di- 
verts purchases that might other- 
wise be made by house-to-house 
salesmen. But remove the outside 
selling on vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ers or refrigerators and watch 
over-the-counter sales of these de- 
vices by department stores collapse. 


One Sale Out of 
Twenty Calls 


Vacuum cleaner specialists say 
that it takes twenty house-to-house 
calls to get permission to make 
four demonstrations of cleaners. 
Out of those four demonstrations 
only one sale will result. But, for 
a short time after, the other three 
families who have had a demon- 
stration are good prospects for a 
cleaner. Later on they may be 
sold either in a store handling 
cleaners or by another specialty 
salesman. 

3ut some sort of specialty selling 
is usually necessary to sell women 
who do not own cleaners and also 
many women who own worn-out 
or feeble cleaners. In this latter 
case women must be shown that 
they need a new cleaner, that it 
will pay them to trade in their 
old cleaner and buy a new one. It 
is a job that usually cannot be 
handled by store selling. 

The need for house-to-house sell- 
ing is confirmed by the apparent 
fixity of women’s buying habits. 
In many cases women have bought 
their first and second vacuum 
cleaners from direct or specialty 
salesmen. The time then arrives 
when these women realize the need 
for new cleaners. These women 
do not have to be sold on the idea 
of vacuum cleaners—an apprecia- 
tion for the product is already 
there and the need for a new 
cleaner is often recognized. 

But, having bought their present 
cleaners, through specialty sales- 
men, they expect that specialty 
salesmen handling the same brand 
of cleaner will be around again. 


So they defer their purchases. The 
same brand of cleaner may be sold 
in local stores, but if a specialty 
salesman does not call, the pur- 
chase is put off or the sale may 
finally be lost to a salesman pro- 
moting a competing brand. 

Probably the solution to the 
whole problem of selling in the 
vacuum cleaner industry, as in 
other industries where direct sell- 
ing by manufacturers is no longer 
profitable, is to get local distribu- 
tors and dealers to supplement store 
sales with specialty selling. Writ- 
ing in the “Executive Service Bul- 
letin” published by the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, Fred 
Wardell, president of the Eureka 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, says: 

“While direct-selling is far from 
being at the end of its usefulness, 
we feel that most exponents of 
this method, ourselves included, 
must employ supplementary meth- 
ods to keep volume at a profitable 
level. The nature and extent of 
the changes will be governed by 
the individual peculiarities of the 
product, such as market status and 
the competitive factors involved.” 

Specialty selling of electric 
vacuum cleaners, done by local 
dealers instead of by the manu- 
facturers, has been successful. One 
electric light company, acting as a 
retail outlet for a vacuum cleaner 
manufacturer, sold from 6,000 to 
8,000 cleaners in a four-week 
house-to-house sales campaign. 
Eureka, itself, is finding profitable 
its new plan of getting local deal- 
ers to do vacuum cleaner selling by 
specialty methods. Also the Hoover 
organization sells all its cleaners 
under the sponsorship of local 
dealers. 


Staples That Have Been 
Made Specialties 


But what about stockings and 
brushes and soaps—products that 
haven’t been specialties for years, 
products that for many years ap- 
pear to have been staples? How 
explain the success of manufactur- 
ers who have sold these staples by 
direct-selling methods? My an- 
swer: “Direct-selling and specialty- 
selling methods have been and will 
be most successful in the merchan- 
dising of specialties, not staples.” 
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The success of the direct-selling 
brush, soap, stocking and tea people 
does not affect this theory that 
direct-selling methods are suitable 
solely for specialties and _ not 
staples. Fuller Brush and Club 
Aluminum have made specialties 
out of staples. 


A Crucial 
Question 


Here is the crux of profitable 
direct-selling of what appear to be 
staple articles. The manufacturer 
should ask: “In design, manufac- 
ture, price, or in sales talk, can we 
convince an adequate portion of the 
public that our product is not to be 
compared with products of the 
same general class offered for sale 
through stores?” 

If the public can be convinced, 
then the direct-selling manufactur- 
er’s merchandise becomes ‘special’ 
or a specialty. Should the public 
refuse to make the distinction, as 
has happened in the history of 
many products, the direct-selling 
plan will fail. 

Granting, then, the theory that 
house-to-house selling of any mer- 
chandise which can play only the 
role of a staple, is doomed to have 
no permanent success, what of the 
future of house-to-house selling in 
practice ? 

Because there is so much direct 
selling and specialty selling, and so 
much of it is unwelcome to the 
consumer, the future of successful 
house-to-house selling is bound up 
with sponsorship. “Whom does the 
salesman represent? Have I ever 
heard of his organization or his 
product ?”—those are the questions 
housewives will ask more and more, 
before any form of house-to-house 
selling gets a chance to do its stuff. 

What does “sponsorship” really 
mean in house-to-house selling? 
Vacuum cleaners have been men- 
tioned, so let’s take electric re- 
frigerators as another example 
Last year some 700,000 to 800,000 
household electric refrigerators 
were sold, largely by specialty sell 
ing. 

Frigidaire, General Electric and 
Westinghouse are names well 
known to the public. But except 
in a few large cities where factory- 
owned or controlled branches were 
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in operation, these manufacturers 
—and individually some of them 
have had annual advertising ex- 
penditures of over $5,000,000— 
elected to have their product han- 
died through distributors and 
dealers, most of these selling by 
specialty sales methods. Here was 
neighborhood sponsorship in spe- 
cialty selling. 

As with refrigerators, so with 
radios and washers—manufacturers 
for the most part realize that their 
products require specialty selling, 
but it is the dealers who do the 
selling and act as neighborhood 
sponsors. 

A large manufacturer of electric 
heating appliances such as percola- 
tors, irons, toasters, and heating 
pads has an ingenious plan to sell 
these devices on a house-to-house 
basis. He has taken staple prod- 
ucts, and by design and improve- 
ment made specialties of them. He 
has grouped together a number of 
these appliances and plans to have 
them sold as a unit, thereby creat- 
ing a sufficiently large retail price 
to leave a margin for specialty sell- 
ing costs. And finally he is going 
to have his house-to-house selling 
done not by his own men, although 
his company has a national reputa- 
tion, but by the house-to-house 
salesmen of local retailers—electric 
light and power companies for the 
most part 


Treating Heating Appliances 
as Staples Disappointing 


Yearly sales records show that 
heating appliance sales have never 
been as great as in those years 
when local central-stations did 
specialty selling on these products. 
Disappointing, on the whole, has 
been the attempt to classify electric 
heating appliances as staples and 
confine their sales to over-the- 
counter sales methods. 

The dealer’s house-to-house man 
often knows the prospects upon 
whom he calls. Often he has sold 
them some other product which has 
given satisfactory service. In these 
cases it is not making a “cold 
turkey” call. Where he or his em- 
ployer is not known, the local deal 
er’s house-to-house man may be 
built up by local newspaper or 
direct-mail advertising or by ad- 
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vance telephone calls to prospects. 

House-to-house selling evidently 
will be most successful where 
specialties, not staples, are offered 
and where the activities of the 
salesman calling upon the prospects 
are sponsored, first by nationally 
known organizations like Fuller 
Brush or Jewel Tea; second, by a 
locally known distributor or dealer 
or third, by a combination of a 
nationally known organization like 
General Electric or Westinghouse 
selling through a local dealer whose 
neighborhood prestige adds to the 
manufacturer’s fame. 

Finding trustworthy and aggres- 
sive salesmen is more difficult than 
finding good dealers—the stores at 
least are identifiable. Finding and 
training good specialty salesmen 
takes time and costs money. Per- 
haps these conditions influence 
more and more manufacturers to 
utilize the existing house-to-house 
sales forces of local dealers. 

The improvement in general 
house-to-house selling methods may 
be illustrated from a few recent de- 
velopments in the electrical ap- 
pliance field: 

One refrigerator company—Ma- 
jestic—has for its dealers a series 
of four mailing pieces to be sent 
out at five-day intervals to 100 
selected prospects. Here direct- 
mail acts as a powerful educator, 
door-opener and aid to house-to- 
house selling. 

Gifts and money prizes to secure 
names of prospects are also help- 


ing in house-to-house _ selling. 
Kelvinator recently offered em- 
ployees of a grocery and meat 


chain $5 for the names of house- 
wives who could be sold a re- 
frigerator within ninety days. The 
remarks on food preservation made 
by these clerks to housewives acted 
as missionary work. 

It was General Electric which 
recently called the mystery story to 


a 


Radio Chain Formed in 
Michigan 


The Michigan Radio Network has been 
formed, according to an announcement 
received from George W. Trendle, pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Company, 
Detroit. The network will include sta- 
tions in Detroit, Grand Rapids, Flint, 
Jackson, Battle Creek and Kalamazoo. 


New 
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its aid in building up a reception 
for the house-to-house salesman. 
Prizes were offered for the best 
endings to an unfinished mystery 
book, which was distributed by 
dealers and which, in its text, 
cleverly boosted the educational 
work done by appliance house-to- 
house salesmen. 

General Electric also has a dust 
cloth which dealers’ men can use 
in house-to-house selling. It is 
suggested that one of these cloths 
be given free to women, provided 
they consent to witness a vacuum 
cleaner demonstration. 

An ingenious plan to secure the 
names of washing-machine pros- 
pects has been worked out by 
General Electric. Through the co- 
operation of local grocers, the 
dealer gives out coupons which 
when signed by housewives, entitle 
them to three bars of laundry soap, 
a regular week’s washing, and a 
washing-machine demonstration, all 
free. 

Gifts of merchandise that are 
tied up with the purchase of elec- 
trical appliances are also being 
used as aids in house-to-house sell- 
ing. 

Electrical dealers whose men are 
doing house-to-house or specialty 
selling are likewise being helped by 
local electric light and power com- 
panies. For example, the Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric organiza- 
tion, which does no appliance sell- 
ing itself, supplies appliance dealers 
in its territory with lists of selected 
home appliance prospects. 

Along with these improvements 
in house-to-house sales approach 
have naturally come refinements 
and developments in the way of 
presenting the sales story, once an 
interview has been granted. Un- 
der this heading come the illus- 
trated sales presentation, models, 
lantern-slide talks, movies and 
demonstrations. 

a 
Sharrock and Stevens in 
New Businesss 

FE. M. Sharrock, formerly an account 
executive with Brinkerhoff, Inc., Chicago, 
has organized the Blackhawk Advertis- 
ing Agency, with offices at 1512 West 
State Street, Rockford, Ill. Ray L. 
Stevens, formerly of the R. L. Stevens 


Corporation, Davenport, Iowa, will be 
in charge of the art department. 
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States 


The Newark market and the Newark 


Evening News chose the past three years to show 








the nation’s merchants, manufacturers and business 
men its stability and strength as a live, active 
trading center and power to influence profitable 
sales. For the third consecutive year the Newark 
Evening News published more advertising than 
any other morning or evening newspaper in the 
United States publishing week-day editions only. 
You should investigate this market. 


Newark 
Evening 
News 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, Business & Adv. Megr., 
215-221 Market St., Newark, New Jersey 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, General Representatives: 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 











Dry Goods Men Lay Part of 


Retailers Discuss Quality, Price 
Wars, Volume Sales 


Blame for 


Current Conditions on 


Manutacturers 


(CBSERVED from the view- 
point of national advertisers, 
the convention at New York last 
week of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, crystallized it- 
self in a widely stressed desire to 


Blank -Stoller, Inc. 


Lew Hahn, Hahn Dept. Stores, Newly 
Elected President, N. R. D. G. A. 


get back to fundamentals. Sell the 
consumer what she wants and sell 
it to her at a profit were the two 
principles most emphasized. 

If they have not been adhered to 
as closely as wise management 
would or should have them, all the 
fault was not left at the retailer’s 
door. 

Undermining factors have been 
at work, including loss leader sell- 
ing, price wars, what was aptly 
described as the “murder of Lady 
Quality,” and insistence on volume 
sales. No words were spared to 
make manufacturers share the re- 


sponsibility for the existence of 
such evils. 
Issue was taken with the at- 


tempts of theorists to classify pro- 
duction and distribution as sepa- 
rate functions, proclaiming the ills 
of business today as a consequence 








of mass distribution being unable 
to keep pace with mass production. 
Such thinking was declared to be 
fallacious by Louis FE. Kirstein, 
vice-president of the Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston. 

“Far too much emphasis,” he 
said, “is placed on the isolation of 
production and distribution prob- 
lems. We are too ready to say 
that a company has a ‘selling’ prob- 
lem or a ‘production’ problem, 
when in fact we are only speaking 
of two aspects of the real problem; 
how to operate a company or an 
industry successfully.” 

Mr. Kirstein gave it as his be- 
lief that a large part of what is 
referred to as “waste in distribu- 
tion” is in reality due to the pres- 
sure that is required to sell prod- 
ucts which are over-produced or 
which do not exactly meet the de- 
mand of the market. To maintain 
or increase their ability to compete, 
manufacturers often have the 
choice of spending money on new 
equipment for the purpose of low- 
ering the selling price, improving 
quality value or increasing adver- 
tising and selling effort. 

The last alternative, Mr. Kir- 
stein charged, has been adopted far 
too frequently so that retailers 
who have bought goods under pres- 
sure must in turn use pressure to 
sell them. If mistakes and poor 
judgment exist in mass production, 
with correction being sought in 
larger distribution expense, then, it 
is Mr. Kirstein’s opinion, the con- 


sumer has legitimate cause for 
complaint. 
Whether manufacturers’ over- 


production results from a drive to 
lower production costs or from un- 
sound optimism, retailers were 
warned not to buy these manufac- 
turers’ mistakes, nor to be tempted 
with prices on quantities that can- 
not be moved. Retailers, them- 
selves, were criticized for their 
competitive efforts to buy for less 
so they could sell for less and so, 
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through their concerted action, dry- 
ing up if not wiping out entirely 
their profit possibilities. 

An attack on the growth of “loss 
leaders” cited an example to illus- 
trate that such tactics as this and 
price wars are neither wise nor 
necessary. 

“Two of the most successful and 
profitable retail organizations in 
the same field, Woolworth and 
Kresge chain stores,” said Charles 
G. Taylor, of Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Philadelphia, “flourish 
alongside each other. No silly price 


wars. ‘Live and let live’ seems to 
be their motto. Their customers 
have perhaps been hit hardest. 
Their sales are down, too, but 


likely their gross profit is better.” 

As a remedy for manufacturers 
who suffer from the effects of price 
wars, Mr. Taylor recommended 
that they decline to distribute their 
merchandise to stores that insist on 
cutting price. 

Retailers who persist in offering 
“loss leaders” were advised to con- 
sider the fact that while mark-up 
was forsaken, stores often forget 
to figure the cost of advertising 
space devoted to such loss leaders, 
and cost of buying, selling and de- 
livering them This money and 
energy, if put behind the promotion 
of goods at a profit would, it was 
declared, sell profitable goods. 


The Practice of 
Comparison Shopping 


One feature which contributes to 
price wars and which plagues the 
makers of nationally advertised 
items, especially, has its source in 
the practice of comparison shop- 
ping. It was brought out in the 
convention that in Cincinnati a 
move is on foot to eliminate this 
practice. If this move is executed, 
it is believed that much will have 
been done to do away with compe- 
tition that undersells regardless of 
cost. 

Closely associated with the sub 
ject of price competition is the 
matter of type of merchandise be- 
ing offered. No end of words were 
uttered concerning quality. The 
impotence of the bargain appeal 
was generally conceded. The time 
is ripe for trading up and selling 
appeal should be directed at dis- 
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criminating customers rather than 
merely poor ones. 
Emphasis was placed on the pro- 


motional advantages of quality 
merchandise in view of the fact 
that the public, through experi- 


ence, had learned that in the end 
it gets only what it pays for. But 
mere boosting of price, the con- 
vention was informed, will not con- 
vert merchandise into quality 
merchandise. 


Quality Must Be More 
Than a Catch Word 


As Charles F. H. Johnson, presi- 
dent of the Botany Worsted Mills, 
put it, “quality as a catch word is 
of no value in dealing with a pub- 
lic that realizes often the greatest 
quality shouters fail to recognize 
that they themselves have mur- 
dered Lady Quality.” 

Too often, it was pointed out by 
Katherine Fisher, director of the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, qual- 
ity is thought of as having some- 
thing to do with material, whereas 
it has as much to do with per- 
formance of the product in use 
Unless those advertisers who claim 
quality for their products see to it 
that they render satisfactory ser- 
vice, the term “quality merchan- 
dise” will develop into a mean- 
ingless slogan. 

The makers of trade-marked 
goods were urged, in view of the 
co-operative campaign sponsored by 
the N.R.D.G. A. to work closely 
with the sales training departments 
of stores so that salespeople may 
be informed on the merits of the 
item and be able intelligently to 
persuade a prospect to pay more 
for goods that will be cheaper in 
satisfactory performance. 

On the subject of sales training, 
particular attention was paid to the 
part that educational films can play 
both in conveying information to 
the store personnel and directly to 
the consumer. A number of retail- 
ers participated in a discussion 
following submission of a report 
from a committee appointed to 
study motion picture possibilities 
It was held that this medium could 
present merchandise better than a 
poorly informed salesperson. 


Advertisers using window dis- 


plays are given some ideas on thie 
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type of display which is likely to 
win favor from department stores 


in the specifications laid down 
by Sidney Ring, of Saks-Fifth 
Avenue. Simplicity in display, he 


held to be an important asset. 
“Anyone understands a simple 
display,” he said. “Few people get 
anything out of complex color 
schemes. The cheaper the trade, 
the less the understanding. The 
public is always interested in win- 
dows allied with current events. 
Such windows are among the most 


= 
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effective and the most valuable.” 

It was suggested that copy writ- 
ers might more accurately be 
termed “merchandising reporters” 
to describe the functions they per- 
form in interpreting merchandise 
to the public. Another new term 
introduced was that of “assortment 
engineering,” to cover the applica- 
tion of selling by grouped units, in 
other words, knowing how to com- 
bine merchandise in order that the 
public will be offered a proper as- 
sortment. 


+ + 


Advertising to Move Bumper Crop 


ALNUTS usually are fea- 

tured over a short season, 
with dealers discontinuing their 
sale after the holidays. This prac- 
tice has revealed itself as a handi- 
cap in disposing of the remainder 
of the bumper walnut crop of 
1932. A special post-season ad- 
vertising campaign by the Cali- 
fornia Walnut Growers Associa- 
tion has as its purpose the 
breaking of this habit. 

This campaign marks the first 
that the association has had to con- 
duct after the first of the year to 
prevent a carry-over. Plans call 
for the use of four full-color 
pages in a list of eleven newspa- 
pers and one national weekly. If 
the campaign shows results, addi- 
tional insertions will probably be 


— 
Skillman Leaves New York 
Club 
Edwin F. Skillman, due to a _ con- 
solidation of two departments, is no 
longer with the Advertising Club of 


ew York where he has been editor 
and business manager of “Advertising 


Club News.” 


Appoints Wilson & Bristol 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, Ltd., New 
York, pens, has appointed Wilson & 
Bristol, Inc., of that city, to direct its 


advertising account. 


Dress Account to Hicks 


Blackshire, New York, women’s 
dresses, has appointed the Hicks Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


used. Magazines will be used 
where closing dates make it possi- 
ble to tie-in with this post-season 
campaign. 

“Your best walnut days are 
ahead folks,” is the caption of one 
of the advertisements and is illus- 
trative of the strategy to be fol- 
lowed in stimulating demand. 
Dishes that are made more appe- 
tizing with walnuts are shown. The 
value of walnuts as a concentrated 
food in cold weather is stressed as 
is the opportunity for smart buy- 
ers to take advantage of the low 
prices prevailing. 

The trade is being urged to have 
stocks on hand to meet the renewed 
demand for this product which it 
is expected that this advertising 
will create. 


+ 


Bower, Advertising Manager, 
Chattanooga “Times” 

C. C. Bower, formerly business man 
ager of the Norfolk, Va., Virginian 
Pilot, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Times. 


Elmer Mason with Kimball 


Elmer Mason, for eight years a mem- 
ber of the copy staff of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has become a 
director of the Abbott Kimball Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Has Cruise Advertising 
National Tours, Inc., New York, has 
appointed the United Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
announces the election of Officers 


and Directors for 1933 
President: 


JAMES MACKAY 


Vice-Presider.ts: 
CHARLES F. HANSER 
ARTHUR B. CHURCHILL 
HARRY J. WINSTEN 


Secretary-Treasurer: 


FREDERICK J. COLEMAN 


Directors: 

FRANCIS H. SISSON, Chairman 
CHARLES F. HANSER FRANK H. FAYANT 
ARTHUR B. CHURCHILL WILLIAM DONAHUE 
FREDERICK J.COLEMAN JAMES MACKAY 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Editor of 
Have you published any articles stress- 
ing standard or branded articles against 
nondescript goods? If so, will you kindly 
outline the references. 

A great deal of glue is 
ported from Europe, 
branded, causing some of our salesmen 
acute indigestion The Peter Cooper 
grades have always stood for the best 
and, naturally, we want to expend every 
possible effort to keep the salesmen en- 
thused and in good fighting trim. It is 
undoubtedly a problem that many manu- 
facturers of standard goods, nationally 
known or advertised, have encountered 
in this era of price slashing and price 
appeal 


being im- 
cheap and un- 


Ricuarp WILHELM, 
President. 


HE Peter Cooper salesmen are 

by no means the only salesmen 
who have suffered from acute in- 
digestion because of the competition 
of unbranded, nondescript mer- 
chandise during the last couple of 
years. In many industries quality 
has ceased to become a factor with 
the purchasing agent and price has 
become the chief influence on buy- 
ing. With the upset in world cur- 
rency the situation has become par- 
ticularly acute, especially with 
products sold in bulk that do not 
find their way to the consumers. 

In the field of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise, manufacturers 
have seen their markets threatened 
time and again for a number of 
months but as they follow up their 
sales plans for 1933 they are more 
confident of their ability to fight 
unbranded merchandise than they 
have been at any time during two 
years. In the food field there are 
definite indications of an increased 
desire on the part of retail organ- 
izations to push standard merchan- 
dise as opposed to private brands. 
The same thing is true in other in- 
dustries. 

The consumer has been a big 
factor in this swing back to adver- 
tised merchandise. While many 
private-brand articles have been of 
excellent quality, many others have 
been so poor in quality that con- 


New Sales Angles Will Conquer 
Unbranded Merchandise 


Salesmen Enthusiasm and Help Step Up the 


sumers are being frightened away enthusiasm.—|[Ed 






Advertising 


from auything that does not carry 
a recognized name. 

In industrial fields the problem 
is not so simple, but Printers’ INK 
is told that there are indications 
that plant managers are becoming 
much more interested in the quality 
of merchandise they are buying 
than in pure price. They have gone 
through the price sickness and have 
found that a lot of the products 
they bought because they were 
cheap, were not satisfactory. 

A number of leading industrial 
advertisers have met the problem 
courageously by consistent adver- 
tising campaigns, realizing that al- 
though the balance sheet was 
heavily weighed down with red 
figures, advertising was one bul- 
wark against adding to the weight 
of these figures. Where they have 
had the courage to keep consis- 
tently at advertising, their efforts 
are finally being rewarded. Their 
business, to be sure, is not hurtling 
back to 1929 levels, but they are 
proving to themselves that it would 
be worse had they not given their 
merchandise the support of consis- 
tent, aggressive advertising. 


Arming Salesmen with 


Quality Data 


Several large industrial concerns 
have met the problem by improving 
the quality of their products and 
in the meantime testing the quality 
of the unbranded merchandise, thus 
giving their salesmen accurate 
data which, in a tight competitive 
pinch, they can lay before pur- 
chasing agents. 

A number of manufacturers of 
nationally advertised merchandise 
have found that their salesmen get 
a new enthusiasm and a new cour- 
age as they go out with the stories 
of improved products. This ac- 
counts for the fact that so many 
leading manufacturers have not re- 


trenched on their research and 
laboratory work but indeed have 
intensified it so as to give their 


salesmen new sales angles and new 
Printers’ INK. 





























"THE advertising campaign on 
canned foods will be continued 
in 1933. The can and tin plate 
manufacturers will again under- 
write the advertising. 

“Although conducted during a 
period of unfavorable business con- 
ditions the (1932) campaign ac- 
complished results of both imme- 
diate and lasting benefits to the 
industry,” said Frank E. Gorrell, 
secretary of the National Canners 
Association, at its convention in 
Chicago last week. “It accelerated 
the movement of canned goods into 
consumption. It aroused wide con- 
sumer interest in both the industry 
and its products. It extended the 
association’s conduct with educa- 
tional and other professions, thus 
giving opportunity for effective 
work to dispel prejudices that tend 
to limit canned food consumption. 
It likewise enabled the association 


+ 


“Suppressed Desires’ Get a 
Place in This Art Exhibit 


In the forthcoming first annual exhi- 
bition of the Art Directors Club of 
( chicago, rejected sketches and _ the 
artist’s “suppressed desires” will be ac- 
corded just as much importance as works 
that have been reproduced in advertise- 
ments. The purpose of this exhibit is 
to show what talent is available and not 
just what Chicago art buyers have seen 
fit to purchase for reproduction. 

About three hundred pieces of work 
will be hung in the exhibit. There will 
be no awards. 

The exhibition opens February 2 at 
the Marshall Field galleries with a joint 
luncheon meeting of the art directors 
group and the Chicago Advertising Coun- 
cil. Edgar Miller, artist, will give an 
informal talk. The works will be on dis- 
play through February 11. 

Charles R. Prilik, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 


No Let Down for Kroger 


The 1933 advertising budget for the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company will 
be equal to that of 1932. Plans, accord- 
ing to Albert H. Morrill, president, call 
for the expenditure of $2,000,000. The 
program will have three phases, mer- 
chandise advertising, that is the listing 
of foods featured from week to week 
and, distinguished from that, product 
advertising which will consist of con- 
tinuous copy for Kroger’s private 
brands, and institutional advertising. 


More Canned Foods Advertising 








to prepare and place in the hands 
of over 150,000 retail establish- 
ments literature that will equip 
these retailers to answer definitely 
and authoritatively the questions 
most commonly asked by canned 
food buyers for the home.” 
Although the last magazine ad- 
vertisement appeared in February 
and the last newspaper advertise- 
ment in May, the association con- 
tinued to receive coupons and letter 
requests throughout the year. The 
average for the closing weeks was 
twenty-five each of the magazine 
and newspaper coupons and twenty- 
five letters per week. During the 
year about 314,000 publications 
were distributed and 3,000 letters 
requesting information answered. 
Nineteen full pages of magazine 
copy were used. The newspaper 
advertising appeared in eighty 
newspapers in seventy-two cities. 


— 


~ ° 

Deserved Congratulations to 

‘ ~ 
Colonel Carter 
Wa. H. Rankin Company 
Advertising 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I see that Printers’ Ink is running 
letters from advertising agency men 
telling how long they have handled in 
dividual accounts. 

Here is something else that your 
readers will be interested in. It con- 
cerns Colonel Amon G. Carter, publisher 
of the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. It 
was just twenty-seven years ago Feb- 
ruary 5 that he went from San Fran- 
cisco to Fort Worth, Tex., where from 
an humble beginning he has built up one 
of the greatest daily newspapers in the 
United States. 

Many of your readers will doubtless 
be interested not only in this but in 
other items telling about the start of 
some of the leading publishers and ad 
vertising agency men. 

Witiiam H. Rankin, 
President 


Death of W. F. Krohmer 


William F. Krohmer, president of the 
Goes Lithographing Company, Chicago, 
recently died at that city, aged sixty 
He had been with the company for 
forty-five years. He was made president 
in 1910 and had been active in that 
capacity ever since. 
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Those thousands of executives, who com- 
prise our reading audience, are continually 
looking for sound ideas—ideas on mer- 


chandising, selling, advertising. 


This month, a typical reader may be head 
over heels in free deals. Every business 
moment may be devoted to this phase of 
merchandising promotion. Next month, it 
may be consignment selling that demands 
attention. 


Another reader may be trying to put to- 
gether a jig-saw copy puzzle, while a third 
may be perspiring over a new method of 
handling salesmen. A month later, both 
may be hunting for sales-producing cata- 
log ideas. 


They thumb through Printers’ Ink 
Monthly in their search for helpful sug- 
gestions. How often do they pause to read 
while thumbing through? We'll let the 
table of contents of the February issue, on 


the opposite page, answer that question. 
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How 6 Companies Licked Depression Sales Problems 


The Dollars and Cents Angle of Product Design. Stanley Nowak 


Salesocracy Is Better 


Show the Dealer How to Meet Price-Cutters 


Six Ads That Pulled Big . .. Six Ads That Didn't . . . and Why 


George Bijur 
“We Tried to Pick the Winner” Pe ao ae ae oo ee 
A Four-Year Plan—Marked Down from Five. Robert K. Leavitt 
We Are Giving Sales Training to Technical Men. Frederick H. Leder 
Why Salesmen Fall Down 
More Power to the Stuffer 
Give the Shipping Container an Advertising Job. C. B. Larrabee 
How to Widen Distribution for a Staple Product. Gansey Johnston 
Making Salesmen and Direct Mail Lockstep : * 
The Small Business and Today’s Market. Amos Bradbury 
Four Advertisements I Like. Clifford L. Fitzgerald 
“You’ve Got to Shade Your Price!” A. Jos. Newman 
Some Limitations of Copy Testing. J. D. Tarcher 
Slogan, Slogan—Who Owns the Slogan? R. A. Zinn ae ee 
Coupon Returns Falling Off? Try These Plans. W. B. Edwards 
A “Check Chart” of New Selling Points. H. L. Roth 
Look Out for Twins in a Packaged Family! , 
Why Our Salespeople Don’t Work with You. Charles B. Dulca van, Sr. 
How to Find a Consumer Contest Idea 
The Future of Advertising Agency Service 
Dealer Helps of the Month a a oe ee ee 
Get That Sales Letter Off to a Flying Start. R. J. Dudley 
The Pied Typer . 
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Copy —the Dominating Factor 
in Successful Advertising 


These Tests Indicate That Size, Color, Repetition, Layout, Position Are 
of Relatively Minor Importance 


By Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 


Secretary, Psychological Corporation 


PSYCHOL( )GY is the science of 
measuring human reactions or 
behavior in order that these re- 
actions may be more effectively 
dealt with. Examples of psy- 
chology in this sense are the ex- 
periments of the Psychological 
Corporation carried on through 
some sixty of its representatives, 
psychologists at various universi- 
ties and colleges throughout the 
country. 

These experiments consisted of 
measuring the reactions of some 
7,000 housewives—not in the labo- 
ratory but in their homes—to the 
forces of advertising. During 1932 
four experiments of national scope 
were made, and 127 national ad- 
vertising campaigns and advertise- 
ments were tested. 

The outstanding result of these 
experiments was to prove the tre- 
mendous power of advertising, gen- 
erally, in registering the products 
advertised in the minds of con- 
sumers. 

However, what is much more im- 
portant to the individual advertiser 
these experiments showed that 
many advertisements and cam- 
paigns were almost negligible in 
their effect. Measured by our yard- 
stick, they varied in effectiveness 
from less than 10 per cent to 75 
per cent, which was the highest. 
The average effectiveness of the 
lower half of all campaigns was 
less than 10 per cent. The average 
effectiveness of the better half was 
about 32 per cent. 

Differences between individual 
campaigns, taking into account 
their cost and extent, were as high 
as 75,000 per cent. That is to say, 
the best campaign was 750 times 
more effective than the least effec- 
tive. 





Portion of a talk before the American 
Marketing Society, New York. 


Among the campaigns _ tested, 
those found most effective in their 
respective fields were: 

Cigarettes—Chesterfield. 

Coffees—Chase and Sanborn 

Automobiles—Plymouth. 

Electric Refrigerators — General 
Electric. 

Toothpastes—Ipana. 

Radios—General Electric. 

Canned foods—Del Maize Corn 
Niblets. 

Gasolines—Texaco. 

The most successful single ad- 
vertisement was one by Lever 
Brothers for Lux soap, the theme 
of which was “Stop Those Runs 
in Stockings!’ This advertisement, 
tested two weeks after its appear- 
ance in the Ladies’ Home Journal 
and after some preliminary news- 
paper runs, was found ten times as 
effective as some campaigns which 
had run in all the major magazines 
for six months or more. 

The next most effective adver- 
tisement was one for Bayer’s aspi- 
rin, tested a week after it appeared 
in The Saturday Evening Post. 

The third most effective single 
advertisement was that by General 
Electric, announcing three years of 
free service on its refrigerators. 
This was tested a week after it 
appeared in The Saturday Evening 
Post, just before the General Elec- 
tric Company changed the three 
years to four years of free service 
and used this as a major theme in 
a group of magazines. 

Investigators in the past have 
made many studies to determine the 
relative importance of such factors 
as the size of an advertisement, the 
use of color, repetition or fre 
quency, position. An analysis of 
such studies* led to the conclusion 
that all such studies had omitted 


*“The New Psychology of Selling and 
Advertising,” by H. C. Link (Macmillan) 
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from consideration probably the 
one most important factor in a 
successful advertisement or cam- 
paign, namely, the psychological sit 
uation in the minds of prospective 
buyers at the particular time when 
the advertisement or campaign was 
running. At that time the studies 
of the Psychological Corporation 
and its representatives had not pro- 
ceeded far enough to permit a 
more specific explanation. 

The general conclusions forced 
upon us by the requirements men- 
tioned above supply a specific and 
almost revolutionary answer on this 
point. Their results show that all 
those factors which have hereto- 
fore been considered so important 
to successful advertising, namely, 
size, color, repetition, layout, posi- 
tion, etc., are of relatively minor 
importance. 

The one factor of dominating 
importance was found to be the 
character of the message itself, the 
copy. More specifically, it was 
found that the success of an ad- 
vertisement was determined by the 
manner in which its central theme 
or advertising idea identified the 
product with some current habit, 
set of habits, irritation, feeling, de- 
sire—explicit or implicit—on the 
part of a certain portion of the 
buying public. 

For example, the Lux theme, 
“Stop Those Runs in Stockings!” 
identified the idea of Lux soap with 
the current habit among women 
of washing their stockings, and 
their current emotional reaction or 
irritation toward runs in stockings. 


— 
Death of Joseph Deutsch 


Joseph Deutsch, president and general 
manager of the Edwards & Deutsch 
Lithographing Company, Chicago, and a 
leader in the national councils of his in- 
dustry, died at Chicago on January 23, 
aged sixty-seven. He served three terms 
as president of the Lithographers Na- 
tional Association. During his admin- 
istration he led the campaign which re- 
sulted in the raising of $750,000 for the 
founding of the Lithographic Technical 
Association, a trade research institution 
in Cincinnati. 


Squibb Appointment 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, have 
appointed Hanff-Metzger, Inc., of that 
city, to handle their radio programs 
broadcast by NBC and Station WOR 
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Ipana toothpaste, through its 
theme, “Pink Toothbrush,” iden- 
tified Ipana toothpaste with the 
habitual bleeding of gums true of 
many people 

Whenever an advertisement or 
campaign did this, it was effective 
whether used only once or many 
times. Advertisements which did 
not do this, or did not do it well, 
were ineffective, no matter how of- 
ten they were run, no matter how 
many colors they used, no mat- 
ter how many media they ap- 
peared in. 

On this, and no other basis, was 
it possible to explain why one ad 
vertisement for electric refrigera- 
tors was more effective than a 
year’s campaign for another make 
run in all the major magazines; 
why one black-and-white advertise- 
ment for Lux soap was more ef- 
fective than many beautifully col- 
ored advertisements in many mag- 
azines for a competitive soap; why 
one month’s black-and-white in- 
sertions for a certain food product 
were more effective than a_ six- 
months’ campaign in colors, with 
double as well as single pages, for 
a food product equally well known. 

From these experiments it was 
also obvious that the marketing 
of a product involves far more than 
the relative merits of the product. 
Again and again, it was found that, 


given several products of about 
equal merit, their relative sales 
were determined by the manner in 
which the advertising copy pro- 


jected the products into the minds 
of possible consumers. 


+ 


Elected by -Phelps 
Albert W. Fulton has been elected 
acting president of the Phelps Publish- 
ing Company, Springfield, Mass., follow 
ing the resignation of Glenn C. Sevey as 
president and thirty years as 
The New England Homestead. 


editor of 


Appoints Campbell-Sanford 

The  Holstein-Friesian Association, 
Madison, Wis., has appointed the Chi 
cago office of the Campbell-Sanford 
Advertising Company to direct its ad 
vertising account. 


New York Agencies Affiliate 


The Allied Advertising Agency, New 
York, and Ralph S. Reubin, Advertis- 
ing, of that city, have affiliated 














Test— Test—Test 


(Continued from page 5) 


improve containers both from the 


standpoint of design and con- 
venience. During the last several 
years there have been many 


changes in package design on some 
of our oldest and best-established 
products. 

The details of this package work 
head up with one man but we 
have our package committee which 
is composed of a group of execu- 
tives of the company who study 
package improvements from all 
angles. In this way we get the 
advantage of sales, production and 
legal brains in the creation or im- 
provement of any package. 

Probably the most important 
part of a product development pro- 
gram, with the possible exception 
of research, is that of testing, and 
for that reason we have developed 
a rather elaborate testing system 
to make as nearly certain as possi- 
ble that we are not putting any 
duds on the market. 

The first tests are made in the 
laboratory where any product idea 
is built up and torn down many 
times until we are convinced that 
chemically the product is practic- 
able. 

Meshed closely with this is the 
testing done by our production 
men. They work closely with the 
laboratory and demonstrate - 
the product is possible not only 
the laboratory but also in the fac- 
tory. 

More than one product that has 
been possible from the laboratory 
standpoint hase proved impractical 
from a production standpoint. It 
is then up to the laboratory to 
make some changes or for the 
production men to suggest ways 
and means of overcoming the dif- 
ficulties. 


Executives as a 
Testing Group 


The next testing source is the 
company’s executive group. For 
instance, the sales department has 
its ideas of the salability of a 
product and may caution us against 
going too rapidly or. on the other 


hand, may urge us to go ahead as 
fast as possible to get a product 
on the market. 
Of course, it 
clear that all of 


should be made 
these three test 


groups are working closely to- 
gether. For instance, it may be 


that somebody in the sales depart- 
ment will make a suggestion that 
stimulates the laboratory to im- 
prove a product. 

Once a product has passed what 
might be called internal testing 
conditions the next step is to throw 
it upon the mercies of the con- 
sumer. 

Through our advertising and 
other consumer educational work 
we have the names of thousands of 
interested consumers in all parts of 
the country. This is our jury 
panel and from it we draw our 
consumer testers. 

Once we believe that a new prod- 
uct or a package improvement is 
ready for the market we choose 
the names of a large list of con- 
sumers. We try to make this list 
as nearly representative as possi- 
ble of income groups, social groups 


and geographical groups of con- 
sumers. 
To this jury, we send the new 


product with a questionnaire and 
ask them to try it out in that 
toughest of all laboratories, the 
kitchen. 

We seldom find our jury unani- 
mous in approval or disapproval. 
As a matter of fact we should be 
suspicious if there were a unanim- 
ity of opinion. We want our jury 
to be frank. We want it to sub- 
ject our products to the most rigid 
tests. We are not afraid of criti- 
cisms from jurors—in fact, we 
welcome them because our jury 
sometimes gives us minor sugges- 
tions which may make the differ- 
ence between a successful market- 
ing job and a failure. 

When our reports are in—and 
often as many as 75 per cent of 
the “jurors” send us reports—they 
are gone over carefully. If they 
indicate that the product should be 
successful, we then submit it to 
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the next test—actual marketing 
conditions. 

We choose two or three different 
markets. For instance on Grape- 
Nuts Flakes, we chose a market 
where Grape-Nuts sales had al- 
ways been good, a market where 
they had been poor and a market 
which we could consider average. 
The limits of these markets are 
determined by our sales territory. 

The new product is then put into 
stores in these various markets 
with the idea of seeing how it will 
sell. Here our advertising depart- 
ment has an opportunity to test 
copy appeals and our sales depart- 
ment to test sales appeals. 

If the product does not sell as 
we hoped it would, we then go 
back over our entire data to find 
out where the trouble is. Perhaps 
the time is not ripe for such a 
product. Perhaps there is some 
slight fault in the formula which 
did not show up in our original 
consumer test. Perhaps there is 
something wrong with the pack- 
age. All of these possibilities are 
studied—and efforts are made to 
make an improvement. 

Sometimes the indications are 
conclusive enough to show us that 
it will be more economical for us 
to withdraw the new product tem- 
porarily or to change it radically. 
As a rule, however, these market 
tests have proved the success of 
the product owing, largely, to the 
thorough testing that is made be- 
fore the product is put before the 
buying public. 

Of course there are many in- 
stances where it is not necessary 
for us to make a market test of 
this kind. For instance in some 
cases where we have improved 
packages or have made radical im- 
provements in products we have 
been so sure that were right that 
we have done a nation-wide job. 

This would hold true only in 
connection with an improvement on 
a product or package which already 
had national distribution. It would 
not apply to the bringing out of a 
new product which we had not 
hitherto manufactured. 

Once a product has shown that 
it will be successful in the two or 
three markets we choose, we are 
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then ready to spread its distribu- 
tion. Here the problem becomes 
a sales problem. 

The research and testing period 
is over. 

The product is ready to expand. 

Some of the details of our pro- 
gram could not be carried out by 
a company that did not have facili- 
ties approaching ours. 

This need not worry the small 
manufacturer, however. Any small 
manufacturer can develop his lab- 
oratory facilities to a point where 
he can do a good job for himself 
and if he feels the necessity of the 
outside viewpoint, can call in out- 
side laboratory help. 


The Small Manufacturer 
Can Specialize 


The small manufacturer has his 
salesmen who are continually in 
touch with the market. It is not 
bevond the means of the small 
manufacturer to develop research 
along economical lines to give him 
a good sociological picture of his 
market. As a matter of fact the 
smaller he is the more specialized 
his work is likely to be and the less 
complicated his problem. With our 
wide line of products it is neces- 
sary for us to make a far more 
thorough study than would be 
necessary if we were making cocoa 
or tapioca only. 

So far as our consumer and mar- 
keting: testing methods are con- 
cerned, their principles are available 
to any manufacturer. He may 
not have any ready-made list, 
such as we have built through our 
consumer educational work, but it 
is easy enough for him to build a 
satisfactory list of consumers. He 
can make the same marketing and 
advertising tests that we do only 
perhaps on a smaller scale. 

The fact remains that it is es- 
sential today for any manufacturer, 
large or small, to have a definite 
technique of developing and test- 
ing new products. Our experience 
has shown us that it is essential 
to know how people live, to be 
scientifically and engineeringly cor- 
rect, to subject a product or idea 
to the thoughts of the best brains 
in the company and finally to test— 
test—test. 
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Patriotism E. F. Morgan, so- 
and — for the 
[Economics epartment of 
Commerce, has 
gone and got himself into an argu- 
ment with Ross C. Purdy, general 
secretary of the American Ceramic 
Society. 

Mr. Purdy, it seems, evolved the 
idea that inasmuch as the depart- 
ment in which Mr. Morgan holds 
his job is a division of the Amer- 
ican Government, it should literally 
jump at the chance to get behind 
the “Buy American” movement 
with all its power, both real and 
fancied. And he wrote Secretary 
Chapin a letter to that effect. 

Mr. Chapin was away at the 
time and Mr. Morgan decided it 
was not necessary to await his re- 
turn to give the Ceramic Society a 
much needed fundamental lesson in 
the relationship, if any, between 
patriotism and economics. 

He wrote Mr. Purdy that while 
the department did not see fit to 

















fight “Buy American” it would not 
favor it. 

The United States, he patiently 
explained, is a creditor nation. If 
foreign nations get the money to 
pay us they must export merchan- 
dise. And how are they going to 
get this money if in an excess of 
“patriotism” we shut to them the 
world’s richest market? 

The second phase of his argu- 
— was that there are thousands 

American enterprises dependent 
on imports and other thousands en- 
gaged mainly in exporting the 
products of American industry. 
What kind of patriotism would it 
be that would cripple or put them 
out of business and deprive more 
men of work? 

This seems to be a fairly con- 
vincing statement. But it doesn’t 
convince Mr. Purdy worth a cent. 
He has gone back at the depart- 
ment with the flat assertion that if 
the “Buy American” policy could 
be carried through in all things, 
Americans could forget all about 
exports ! 

If the Ceramic Society’s pro- 
posed interference with the free 
flow of trade is patriotism as 
against economics then PRINTERS’ 
Ink casts its vote in favor of 
economics. 

There is too much paternalism in 
this land of the free and home of 
the brave anyway and Governmen- 
tal backing of “Buy American” 
would pile it on in an absurdly ex- 
cessive way. 

Mr. Morgan is eminently correct 
in his thesis that patriotism is one 
thing and economics another. And 
we hope Secretary Chapin will not 
drag him onto the carpet for the 
statement he made in the Secre- 
tary’s name. 


Exit the One of the coun- 


trys most prom- 
Hatchet Men inent_ bankers, 


who is now working on several 
reorganizations, made a statement 
to some of his close friends at 
lunch the other day which seems 
significant of the times. 

One of the friends had been tak- 
ing a dig at the hatchet men sent 
by banks to cut overhead to the 
point that businesses, already shaky, 
were crippled still more. 
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The banker argued, with factual 
incidents to justify him, that men 
who knew how to cut down had 
been necessary in many companies 
which had over-expanded and put 
all their faith in big production 
Men who were close to the business 
and had built it from small begin- 
nings were, in many cases, in- 
capable of cutting deeply and hard 
enough when cutting was essential. 

But now he felt the situation has 
changed. 

Banks are replacing cutters with 
builders, and bringing back into 
their own organizations the men who 
know only where and how to save. 
In place of these they are putting 


men who know markets, selling 
and advertising in charge of busi- 
nesses indebted to them. 

“This year,” he said, “looks to 


us like the year of turn. It is 
going to offer a real chance for 
men with ideas who haven't lost 
their morale. Many an owner of a 
business with big payrolls to meet 
has worried so much about outgo 
that he has forgotten how to plan 
to get income. 

“The men on the payroll who 
have kept their positions and done 
a real job in these times are in a 
good spot when things get better. 
Many of them are well fitted to 
step up into positions of more re- 
sponsibility. 

“The day of the people you call 
‘hatchet men’ is through. This is a 
time when ideas are needed.” 

Three cheers! That will help a 
lot. 


Beer With the passage 

of the Collier beer 

Advertising bill by the Senate 
Under Fire Judiciary Com- 


mittee, the whole question of beer 
advertising becomes a critical and 
vital issue to publishers and other 
owners of advertising media. Here 
is the anti-advertising amendment 
tacked on to the Senate Bill: 

“Tt shall be unlawful to advertise 
by any means or method, any of 
the liquors or fruit juices described 
in subsection (a) of this section, o1 
the manufacture, sale, keeping for 
sale, or furnishing the same, or 
where, how, from whom, or at 
what price the same may be ob- 
tained, Territory, or 


in any State, 
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District of the United States, if by 
the law in force at that time in 
such State, Territory or District, 
or political subdivision it is unlaw- 
ful to manufacture or sell such 
liquors or fruit juices. 

“Provided, however, that nothing 
in this subsection shall apply to 
newspapers published in foreign 
countries when mailed to this 
country. 

“Any violation of the provisions 
of this subsection shall be punished 
in the manner provided by law for 
violations of Section 17 of the na- 
tional prohibition act.” 

That will worry magazines and 
newspapers circulating across State 
lines. 

Printers’ INK, several months 
ago, predicted that trouble would 
develop if and when beer returned 
even though some mild brew were 
declared legal. The reasoning be- 
hind the drys’ strenuous attempts to 
throttle all advertising even for a 
drink declared legal by Congress is 
found in the following statement 
made by Fred A. Victor, New York 
State superintendent of the Anti- 
Saloon League: 

“If the demand for beer is as 
great as the newspapers and wet 
leaders insist it is, then no advertis- 
ing is needed to sell it. If the 
consumption is not as great as these 
papers and leaders insist, then the 
only object of an advertising cam- 
paign is to increase the demand for 
intoxicating liquor.” 

Mr. Victor also announced that 
his organization would fight for a 
bill to prohibit all liquor advertis- 
ing in newspapers, magazines, on 
billboards or by radio. 

“The league will also support any 
national legislation to prohibit the 
use of the United States mails for 
liquor advertising,” he said. 

\nyone who will read the provi- 
sions of Section 341 in the present 
Postal Code, then think of what 
local laws may be passed in bone- 
dry States will realize how impor- 
tant this point is. 

It is obvious that no matter what 
sort of beer is legalized, dry organ- 
izations will try to block its adver 
tising on the basis that such adver- 
tising will “injure the youth of the 
land for sordid gain.” 

One of the big reasons for seek- 
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ing a change in the Volstead Act 
which appealed to the masses in re- 
cent elections, both national and 
local, was the hope that it would 
help improve the economic situation. 

If beer is soon to be legalized, 
then surely a study should be made 
of present and prospective restric- 
tions on the advertising of such a 
product. 

It would seem logical for pub- 
lishers, advertising agents and 
others affected to start concerted 
action in a situation which is now 
on the doorstep. 


Mr. Erskine Albert R. Erskine, 
president of The 

Speaks Up Studebaker Cor- 
poration, is one of those old-fash- 
ioned individuals who believe that 
if the American people continue to 
pay such a staggering cost for the 
luxury of being governed they are 
not going to be able to buy enough 
merchandise to insure the return of 
prosperity. 

In a speech the other day in 
Cleveland he pictured an unthink- 
ably incongruous situation which 
tempts us to perpetrate once more 
that hoary remark attributed to the 
late Mr. Barnum. 

On the one hand American man- 
ufacturers and distributors are of- 
fering better merchandise than ever 
before at the lowest prices in a 
generation and are fighting man- 
fully for orders. There is a better 
feeling and more hope—blind 
American optimism, maybe. 

On the other hand, Government 
extravagance and oppressive taxes 
are devouring people’s money to an 
extent that nullifies much of the 
present splendidly conceived mer- 
chandising effort that would shortly 
put the country back on its feet, 
economically speaking, if it were 
given even half a chance. 

For Mr. Erskine to say, as he 
did, that “never in the history of 
any modern Government have such 
inroads been made into the re- 
sources of the people” will not 
make him popular in certain quar- 
ters. 

Maybe he should be syrupy and 
buttery in his references to political 
atrocities that have done so much 
to undermine the security of the 
country’s economic fabric. 
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But he is not hammering gov- 
ernmental abuses for the mere fun 
of it or to be in fashion. When 
he talks this way he is saying 
something that has a vital re- 
lationship to the question of 
whether the country gets richer or 
poorer. 

He can’t pile it on too heavily 
for us. 


Enter LI sg is — 
Mr. McAdoo parently not dead 
after all—except, of course, for 
the interregnum session of Con- 
gress which wasn’t expected to do 
anything anyway. 

Powerful support in behalf of 
this sensible method of extracting 
$500,000,000 a year or more from 
the American people—and doing it 
painlessly—is coming up in unex- 
pected places. 

None other than William G. 
McAdoo himself, Senator-elect 
from California, is said to be 
gathering material for a deter- 
mined fight in behalf of an equi- 
table sales tax bill at the next 
session. For Mr. McAdoo of all 
men to be allying himself with 
something that business wants 
rather than being against it on 
general principles is quite a sight 
to behold. Yet his aid will be 
more than welcome as he is an able 
citizen and a_ hard, relentless 
fighter. 

Professional friends of the peo- 
ple, such as Senator Borah, con- 
tinue to fight the measure on the 
basis that it will collect money 
from those least able to pay it. 
Mr. Borah, for instance, declares 
a sales tax would be “cruel.” 

But the tears and heart throbs 
that are being produced seem to be 
particularly out of place in view 
of the fact that consideration of 
an income tax bill seems to be quite 
the popular thing this winter in 
various State legislatures. It seems 
to be pretty good for the States 
but when the nation wants it the 
people are being oppressed. 

We hope that Mr. McAdoo and 
the others who favor the sales tax 
may be able to get in their work 
pretty soon as otherwise the States 
will beat them to it. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SERVICE 
OF EXCEPTIONAL 
THOROUGHNESS TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 
Assn. of Amer. Soap and Glycerine Producers 
Group IV, N. Y. State Savings Banks Assn. 
Bell Telephone Securities Co. 

The Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 
American Tel, & Tel. Co. (Trade Mark Service) 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 


| 
| “NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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The Little 





Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE L I: Goodrich 
Company has reprinted 
an advertising folder which 
was issued by the company 
back in 1890. This forty 
three-year-old folder offers | 
an interesting contrast with 
modern advertising litera- 
ture. 
It reveals, however, that 
manufacturers in those far- 





away years evidently had 
to contend with the same 
price problem that still 


besets those who are fight- | 
ing to keep up quality | 
standards during the time 
through which we _ are 
passing. 

The two pictures, repro 
duced here, illustrate what 
happened to the man who 
bought cheap hose and to 
the man who has been wise 
enough to invest in a good 
article. 

The copy, which was di 
rected to dealers, tells its 
story effectively but with 
bigger words than copy 
writers are in the habit of 
using today. 

Just try this paragraph out on 
your vocabulary: 


Candidly, within the last few years. 
have you not made emphatic derogatory 
remarks about worthless hydrant hose 
that is always giving trouble? Perhaps 
you have more than once experienced the 
intense financial satisfaction of sacrificing 
the entire profit on a few bales, more or 
less, for the sake of pacifying some irate 
customer, who, in a disheveled and belli- 
cose condition has unceremoniously in- 
vaded your private office, dragging a dis- 
reputable looking bundle of hose, which he 
vociferously insisted upon being replaced 
forthwith. At such delightful seasons 
have you not been tempted to pronounce 
able-bodied anathemas upon those who 
make “‘such stuff?’’ Don’t you think it is 
about time that a reform movement was 
started, having for its watchword “Down 
with cheap hose?” 

* * * 

The Schoolmaster read a little 
item from Los Angeles the other 
day and thought sadly of Time’s 
Friday night slogan — “Time 
Marches On” as he read _ it. 
Spinx died in Los 


William A. 








— 











\ngeles at the age of sixty-seven. 
[he dispatch pointed out that he 
founded his fortune by developing 
the idea of a small cube of chalk 
for billiard and pool cues. 

Dim lights over a green table, 
the sound of clicking balls on rainy 
summer evenings long ago, the 
swell shot into the side pocket as 
the number one ball disappeared, 
the boys who used to sneak away 
for a couple of hours to play 
Kelly, and the man who built a 
fortune by thinking of a perfect 
little cube that had to be used by 
the really good shooters before al- 
most every shot. 

There are lots of other things 
lying around loose today. Some 
people are making money on them. 

There was Hi-Ho for example. 
Seven little cubes with geometric 
figures with which thousands of 
men and women are now whiling 
away depression hours, almost go- 
ing cuckoo in some cases. 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 





Hoch P.I. 


Here is where your clippings 
have been,”’ writes E. Krahnen 
from Duisburg, Germany, on a 
snapshot of a picturesque Rhine 
castle. Herr Krahnen had asked 
us for information on the status 
quo of the wholesaler. ‘I have 
to prepare a survey on tea 
advertising,”’ he continues. ‘*No 
need to send me clippings—I 
have P.I. bound from 1925 to 
date.”’ N.B. Who will be the 


first P.I. subscriber in Bali? 
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You Can Have Your Choice 


This highly regarded aid to ad- 
vertising solicitation is at 
your Service. 


Consult our nearest office 


National Register Publishing Co. 
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853 Broadway, New York 
7 Water St., Boston 
WESTERN OFFICES 
140 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
235 Montgomery St. 

San Francisco 

















THESE NEWSPAPERS 
HELP YOU SELL 


not only thru their advertising col- 
umns, but thru their cooperation 
with jobbers and merchants, on 
justifiable advertising contracts. 


EGLYPT’S 


ASSOCIATED DAILIES 
IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Write Secretary, Marion, III. 
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] That game started two years 


ago in Buenos Aires. Two sales- 
men from up Boston way found 
down there in an old book the 
news that on a tomb thousands of 
years before B. C. there was a 
replica of a game which had 
amused ancient Kings. These two 
idle salesmen adapted it, dupli- 
cated the figures and liked the 
game they had made. 

Down in South America they 
called it Bonzo, and it went big 
there. A year later the same two 
up in Worcester, Mass., again 
sprung the game. This time they 
called it Hi-Ho. Introduced in 
more than 700 cities, in many cases 
by the newspapers, it is now 
stocked by all stores in many 
forms from the very cheap to ex- 
pensive. It is certainly going over 
big. Another case of a little thing 
seized upon with imagination. 

Then the other night the School- 
master read in Alice Hughes’ col- 
umn in the New York World- 
Telegram about the two young men 
who used to run a group of 
Hawaiian bands before people did 
less dancing. To give these bands 
local color they used to import the 
native leis and hang them around 
the necks of their performers. 

Then they started to roll their 
own leis. They got together some 
old parts of machines and before 
they knew it had invented a new 
machine for the crimping, folding 
and cutting of paper. Now the 
Merri-Lei Company is one of the 
biggest producers in the United 
States of paper for shelves, for 
dinner favors, Valentines and other 
things. 

The idea that Spinks had many 
years ago of taking some little 
thing, perfecting it, then pushing 
it for profit and fame, is just as 
sound in 1933 as it was forty years 
ago. 

+ * + 
The Schoolmaster notices that 





banks and stores are working on 
the plan of putting satisfied cus 





‘GIBBONS knows CANADA’ 
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tomers to work as salesmen. Last 
week he received a letter from his 
local bank asking him whether he 
would not recommend the bank as 
a convenient place for a checking 
account. A woman relative of the 
Schoolmaster received a letter from 
R. H. Macy & Co. asking her to 
recommend four friends who might 
be interested in opening an account 
at that store. 

However, the weakness in most 
of these plans of using customers 
as salesmen is that there is no drive 
to the idea; no real incentive. 
Timken Silent Automatic avoided 
that error by building an interest- 
ing contest around the central idea 
and offering worth-while grand 
prizes. as well as tempting individ- 
ual prizes. 


* * 
Members of the Class are un- 
doubtedly aware of the fact 


that the jig-saw puzzle craze has 
reached a stage never imagined 
in the wildest dreams of those who 
sponsored it. Many stores in the 
metropolitan New York section, es- 
pecially drug stores, are selling 
hundreds of these jig-saw_ sets 
daily. The demand seems to be 
shifting to the higher priced and 
more complicated sets. As a mat- 
ter of fact, one drug store owner 
reports that people are coming in- 
to his store asking for sets that 
have no complete pictures on them 
inasmuch as these pictures simplify 
the solution of the puzzle. 


In calling this development to 
the attention of the Class, the 
Schoolmaster does not intend to 


stop with the mere purveying of 
what is scarcely news any longer. 
His reason for bringing it up for 
discussion at this moment is that 
he sees in the sudden growth and 
popularity of the jig-saw puzzle, 
after four years of steady develop- 
ment, an indication of the national 
temperament. And, of course, this 
national temperament is of the 
keenest interest to anyone who ad- 
vertises. 

As he sees it, this amazing leap 
into popularity, recorded by the 


jig-saw puzzle, is an obvious indi- 
cation of the fact that the Ameri- 
can public today, through necessity 
or choice, 


is seeking inexpensive 
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Doesn’t Need a Position 


—Has One 


as general manager for small but suc- 
cessful Manufacturer. Wants to change 
for a broader opportunity where all of 
the following qualifications can be used 
to advantage. 

10 years’ sales experience, 
sales organization, analysis, sales cost 
reduction. Experienced in Public and 
Radio broadcast speaking, knows direct 
mail thoroughly and writes the kind of 
letters that actually produce the order. 

Knows the entire country thoroughly 
and qualified to cover it in minimum 
time by the fact of being a U. S. 
licensed transport pilot and offers this 
modern asset in conjunction with busi- 
ness services. 

Just under thirty, 
a good practical education and excel- 
lent health. 

Desires new position starting March 
Ist with a large or small progressive 
organization. Write “T,” Box 87, 
Printers’ Ink. 

Will call anywhere for personal in- 
terview. 


executive 


married, possesses 





CHow to Select and Register a 


TRADEMARK 


also HOW TO OBTAIN a 


PATENT ® sichs 


/s Explained in my 
FREE BOOK 
Write to.. 


’ . 
Clarence A.D Brien 
Registered Patent Attorney 

526-A, ADAMS BLDG. WASHINGTON,DC. 











GRADE “A” 
Copy & Art Chief 


Contact — Business 


Man of repute, wide experience, 
seeks connection medium-sized 
agency. . Can bring small, 
eens, billing. “‘R,” Box 86, 
rinters’ Ink. 
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home amusement. This development 
ought to suggest a lot of possibili- 
ties to keen advertisers. 

For example, the Schoolmaster 
can see an opportunity for a regu 
lar advertiser in the newspapers to 
develop an indoor sport that might 
perhaps be something in between 
the cross-word puzzle—which, in- 
cidentally, is still popular—and the 
jig-saw puzzle. This new game 
could be featured each day or every 
other day, depending entirely upon 
the advertiser's schedule, in the 
newspaper copy and would un- 
doubtedly attract an unusual 
amount of interest to the campaign. 
Whether the advertiser got full 
value out of this interest would 
depend, naturally, on how ingeni- 
ously he tied up with the enter- 
tainment he furnished to his cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

* o* * 


It always warms the Schoolmas- 
ter’s heart to find a business which 
takes a real interest in its em- 
ployees, even when it is forced 
to let some of them go. He had the 
pleasure, the other day, of talking 
with the president of a company 
which was forced to drop about 
twenty people from its payroll last 
year. 

This president remarked that it 
was with the greatest reluctance 
that the employees were dismissed 
and that, in every instance, the 
weakest ones were selected, those 
who did not seem to be making 
much progress. The interesting 
point, however, is that some present 
member of the organization has 
been assigned to each one of the 
dismissed employees as a sort of 
guardian. It is his duty to keep 
in touch with the ex-employee and 
with his home life, financial con- 
dition, etc. If any one of these 
dismissed employees is found to be 
in want, or has sickness in his fam- 
ily, the company sees to it that the 
necessary funds are supplied. 

This president told the School- 
master that while he could not give 
these poor men employment, he 
could see that they io not suffer. 


Did you ever ye a manu fac- 
turer tell a dealer that a certain 
item in his line, which is a good 
seller, really isn’t any good at all? 
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Well, 

did in a 

Shot ‘<9 

\n entire page was devoted to 
telling salespeople how to sell 
longer sheets and explaining just 
why ninety-inch sheets are unsatis- 
factory. At the bottom of the page 
the company asks, “Why have 
ninety-inch sheets—if they are too 
short?” and answers the question 
itself : 

“Perhaps you’re wondering. So 
are we. Ninety-inch sheets are use- 
less. Everyone who knows sheets 
admits this. They ought to be 
abolished. Some day, they probably 


that is what Cannon Mills 
recent issue of “Cannon 


will. Meantime, trade custom pre- 
vails. Each concern (Cannon in- 
cluded) manufactures ninety-inch 


sheets because others do.” 

This advertiser is also very frank 
in answering a query which may 
arise in dealers’ minds concerning 
clipped pile bath mats. It remarks 
that some doubting Thomases will 
probably ask if the threads won't 
pull out. 

Then the company answers, un- 


expectedly: “Yes, they will.” 
But it assures the reader that this 
will happen only “if you bend 


painstakingly over the bath mat and 
pick a minute cotton end.” 
x . * 


Johnson & Johnson, manufac- 
turers of Modess, are using an in- 
teresting packaging idea as part of 
a special deal just announced to 
the trade. 

Each regular package of the 
product contains an extra demon- 
stration Modess. 

Across the top of the package is 
a label which says: 

“Free proof for you! 

“This box holds an extra demon- 
stration Modess. 

“Examine it—open demonstration 
Modess carefully part by part as 
inserted slip directs—check up each 
advantage.” 

In business-paper space the com- 
pany is featuring this new package 
as “a free deal for consumers. 

_ 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber supplies 
its dealers with an exceptionally 
complete library of books and man- 
uals designed to help Goodyear 
merchants with their various prob- 
lems. Members of the Class who 
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are looking for ideas concerning 
the type of printed “helps” to send 
their distributors may find a 
thought or two in this rubber com- 
pany’s list. Here it is: 
“Retail Tire Business 
ment.” 

“Bookkeeping System Book.” 
“Time Payment Selling Bulletin.” 
“Airwheel Handbook.” 
“Minutes Well Spent.” 

(Illustrates all Goodyear 
and provides selling points 
each.) 

‘A Successful Selling Plan.” 

(Outlines the six steps necessary 
to a successful tire sale.) 

“Manual of Service.” 

“Daily Sales Record Book.” 

“Tire Repair Manual (Truck and 
Passenger Car).” 

“The Streets Are Full of Tire 
Prospects.” 

“Automotive Accessories Catalog.” 

“Truck and Bus Tire Data Book.” 

“Why Use Balloon Truck and Bus 
Tires?” 

“The Story of the Tire.” 

(A non-technical discussion of 
rubber, its history and development, 
cotton and the part it plays in a 
tire, manufacturing processes, and 
the like.) 

There’s a wealth of information 
in these books. They represent the 
cumulative country-wide experience 
of years in the tire business. 

Goodyear has invested a great 
deal of money in them, but is glad 
to make them available without 
charge to Goodyear dealers on the 
one condition that the dealers re- 
ceiving them will carefully study 
and use them. 


Manage- 


tires 
for 


New Group Represents 

‘ ’ bd ‘ . 

“Commerce” in Chicago 

Commerce, Chicago, has appointed 

Fred H. Carpenter and Associates, re- 
cently organized, as special sales repre- 
sentatives in the Chicago area. Fred 
H. Carpenter, formerly of W omen’ s 
World and John B. Woodward, Inc., 
heads the new organization. Other mem- 
bers are: Glenn Mills, J. E. Bradstreet; 
W. B. Weimers; C. W. Callahan and 
Walter R. Stecher. 


Gets Fire Insurance Account 

The Monarch Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has appointed the Ed- 
ward Howard Agency, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Business 
papers will be used. 
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Classified 


Advertisements 


| ~ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Five to Ten Thousand Dollars will buy 
substantial interest in unique weekly pa- 
per with remarkable record in depart- 
ment stores and with manufacturers. 
No details by letter. Appointment with 
sole owner will be arranged upon inquiry. 
Located in New York City and known 
nationally. Box 732, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION MAN FOR MONTHLY 


89 

















MAGAZINES. Must understand paper 
costs, printing, make-up, engraving, 
etc. State full particulars. Box 730, 


Printers’ Ink. 





Business Paper wants representation in 
N Eng., Phila., Chicago, Twin 
Cities and Coast. Must prove your record 
for getting business. Straight commission. 
Box 729, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 
Employment Agency, 505 5th Ave, N.Y.C. 
Merchandising Man—Experienced drugs 

and foods. Requires travel... .$3,900 
Agency Production Man $2,500 
Agency Copy-Layout Man—technical, 
prefer engineering degree 
Publicity Man, Industrial 


Wanted: Copy Man with actual retail 
| experience to work on a women’s wear 
account where staid, usual stuff won't 
click. Knowledge of type and ability to 
make rough layouts essential. To receive 
consideration give complete business his- 


Eng Wie 








tory and submit samples if pos- 
sible. Low starting salary. Box 734, 
Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


| Want Quotation on 100,000 Folders, 
15-17, printed both sides. Preferably off 
set press. Also commercial photographer 
who can turn out high grade pictures for 
reproduction. Also photo engraving firm 
that can turn out real work. Box 731, 
Printers’ Ink. 


: POSITIONS WANTED 
CLERK—PHOTOENGRAVING 











AND PRINTING  EXPERI- 
ENCE DESIRES RESPONSI- 
BLE BOX 733. 


POSITION. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





| Artist—First rate. General illustration, 
all mediums. Lettering. Layout. Special- 
ized window displays, packages, direct 
mail. Excellent colorist. Lithography. 
Airbrush. Salary $35. Box 735, P. L 


RADIO FEATURES 


| JEWISH RADIO FEATURES—Unique 
programs to cover Jewish market, 3 mil- 
lion consumers in Metropolitan New York. 
Famous musical and dramatic talent. 








| SPECIALIZED BROADCASTING 
1619 Broadway, New York. 


| SERVICE, 
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People Do Beead 
to aoe f 
PRINTING/ ® 


ed HAT a fine piece of work 
your printer did! You ought 
to thank him again. You 


have done it once or twice, but he de- 
serves still more. A man who can do a 
thing so exquisitely makes all men his 
debtors. Just to hold the book in 

one's hand is a means of grace. ” 









. So reads one of the comments received by one of our 
clients in connection with the Annual Report* we printed 
for him. 


. The significance is in the way people today 
respond to good printing. They like it. It digs 
deeper into their consciousness than bare facts and 
figures. Deeper than logic. And it touches off that 
emotional response reserved for the appreciation of 
great beauty. 


. If you are not getting that kind of response and 
enthusiastic comment, perhaps you should telephone 
MEdallion 3-3500 the next time you call a printer. 


*Naturally, we wouldn't mind showing 
you a copy, should you care to see it. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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DURING 1932 

THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 

PUBLISHED 

8,293,843 LINES 

OF RETAIL 
ADVERTISING. 

THIS WAS 

496,499 MORE LINES 
THAN 

ANY OTHER 
CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHED. 





aga Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPS 
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